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2 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


LITTLE flutter will undoubtedly be caused by 
the publication of the Education Report of the 
London County Council, especially in the matter of 
the teaching of English. But we venture 
to think that teachers may take heart 
of grace. In making suggestions, the inspectors who 
report on this subject have fallen back on two state- 
ments, one of which is so trite as to be worthless, while 
the other is a hoary fallacy which dates back to the 
introduction to the estimable work of the late lamented 
Lindley Murray. 

To say that “the language employed” (by the 
teachers), “‘ and ita clear enunciation, shall be models 
fit to be copied by their charges,” is to mistake the obvious 
for the wisdom of Solomon. Every one who has ever 
thought on the matter knows quite well that language— 
at least in its early stages—is a matter of memory and 
imitation. Unless, therefore, a stricture on the speech 
of the 17,404 adult teachers in London primary schools 
is intended (which we believe not to be the case), the 
“ warning,” as some of the dailies describe it, may be 
relegated to the limbo where repose the things that 
are so obvious as not to be worth saying. And teachers 


can sleep in peace. r * * 


HE other statement, that grammar is neglected, to 
the regret of the inspectors, who think that if 
no rules are taught the teacher’s strongest weapon for 
correction is gone, is almost paleonto- 
logical. The grammars of our youth, 
following the ead of Lindley Murray, 
used to declare that “grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.” 
The inference was, of course, that by learning the rules 
given in the grammar thus enticingly presented, the 
learner became a proficient in written and spoken Eng- 
lish. Such a statement nowadays only calls up a smile. 
It is common knowledge that numbers who speak and 
write “with propriety” are shockingly ignorant of 
grammar, while the notion that their mother tongue 
can be best taught to children between the ages of five 
and fourteen by grammatical rules is equally uncom- 
mon. To correct Master Jones, @t. pine, who says 
“ He are,” by a reference to the agreement of the verb 
and its nominative in number and person, is to cast 
grammatical pearls before swine. However good a 
scientific knowledge of language may be for older 
scholars, for the young ones there are only imitation 
and practice as efficacious aids to the learning of English. 
Suggestions which are stupidly obvious or obviously 
stupid do not seem to us to count. 


ad Sad ad 

HE topic of language brings up a strong article, by 
Professor Nettleton of Yale, against the dissec- 

tion and microscopic preparation school of literature 
teaching, which contains a good story. 
A student who had been studying Milton’s 
shorter poems in this anatomical way, 
when asked about his course, replied, ““ We took Milton 


A Report— 


Et Preeterea 
Nihil. 


Minced 
Literature. 


line by line, and the teacher ined away every ilu- 
sion.” He made a truer criticism than he was aware 
of the net, result of this sort of histological examination 
of the masterpieces of English literature. We have 
surely eevee’ beyond the stage when examination 
papers in literature contained little more than questions 
on such things as Shakespeare’s double comparatives 
or attracted plurals, and other enormities, varied by 
mythological notes and classical allusions in the case of 
Milton. 

But Professor Nettleton was writing in the New York 
Independent, and perhaps he was referring only to the 
practices at Yale. If so, we breathe again. But that 
does not lessen the shock of finding that the American 
college which corresponds to Oxford or Cambridge 
with us indulges in such “allusive” and “ illusive ” 


teaching. s " i: 


PEAKING of language also makes one think of 
its supreme importance in national life as the 
means of preserving national characteristics. Some of 
the bitterest fights in the world are being 


u pa ge waged to-day by small nationalities, who 
Tongues, 40 not wish to die, around the question 


of their language. To have their lan- 
guage taught in their schools is a guarantee, if not of 
immortality, at least of continued existence. Only a 
few days ago the question of the “Tael” was hotly 
pressed at a huge meeting of Afrikanders at the 
Cape; the “Czech” problem is rampant in Bohemia ; 
a new bone of contention has been thrown into the lan- 
guage arena by the Croats, who are now at daggers 
drawn with the Magyars—that is, the Hungarians—on 
the subject of Croatish; while in the extreme north 
Finland is divided between two parties, the Fennomans 
and the Svecomans. The former desire the renascence 
of Finnish, the latter the continuance of Swedish, the 
language of their former masters. And wherever one 
looks the same struggle is going on—of nations who 
wish to live gud nations, and who therefore cling to 
their language as their salvation. By the way, the 
remark made above about teaching language through 
grammar obtains singular point in speaking of Finnish. 
In that delightfully musical language the poor little 
noun has sixteen, some say seventeen, cases! What 
a field for the Lindley Murrays and their devotees ! 


Rad ad 5 a 


] Tacos time to time there leak out, respecting the 
various services, items of information that are 
really illuminating. At the recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society the president de- 
clared that the Foreign Office was excep- 
tional among the civil services in requiri 

candidates to pass an examination in geography, a 
he posed the question whether such should not be the 
case with the Colonial Office. He even went so far as 
to suggest that in the Indian Civil Service, the Board of 
Trade, the Post Office, and even the Education Office, 
an elementary knowledge of geography would be of 
service. The plain man will rub his eyes. How a 
colonial empire that stains the map of the world red 
can be administered without a competent oe 
of geography gives, as the French say, furiously to thi 

But quaint things have happened in the services which 
go to prove that in “ muddling through somehow ” 
with the affairs of the Empire, geography has also been 
muddled. It is averred that the French colony of 


Imperial 
Geographers. 
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Chandernagore, near Calcutta, owes its existence to the 
belief in the Foreign Office that it was in America! No 
wonder that geography is now compulsory in that 
service. And by now the Education Office officials 
must change colour at the sight of the name Ottawa. 
For the legend runs that a letter was directed from 
that department to Ottawa, Ontario, United States of 
America! It is only of late that geography has taken 
its proper place as a branch of study, thanks to Mr. 
Mackinder and others. Of all nations on the earth 
the English can least afford to neglect the study, and 
we hope the suggestions of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society will have due effect. 


Sad Rad Sad 


UR “ Bravo! New York!” of last month seems to 
have been a little premature. The Bill equalising 
men’s and women’s salaries in the teaching world, 
passed by the State Legislature, has been 
vetoed by the Mayor of New York, Mr. 
M‘Clellan. The State Senate has, how- 
ever, repassed the Bill over the mayor’s veto, by an 
overwhelming majority, and there for the moment the 
matter hangs. For the sake of women teachers all 
the world over we hope the Bill will become law. For 
once passed in New York State, the principle will spread 
to other states; and once generally accepted in a 
country like the United States, nothing can prevent it 
from obtaining a hearinginthe Old World. Mr. M‘Clellan 
is a bold man; he defies the women of New York State, 
to whom the Legislature at Albany capitulated un- 
conditionally. The American woman is proverbially 
ingenious and “ notable.” What will be Mr. M‘Clellan’s 
fate ? 


An Obstruc- 
tionist Mayor. 


Sad * Sad 


fp: SGLike universities, with some noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, are yet in the “gall and bitterness” 

regarding the co-education of the sexes within their 
OaiDiteiiitenes precincts, but we had become accus- 
Difficulties. tomed to regard America as the fixed 

home of co-education. In this matter we 

looked for light from the West, not the East. It will 
come as a surprise to many, therefore, that there should 
have been any question of a retrograde movement on 
the farther side of the Atlantic. But it appears that 
Chicago University has been considering the advisa- 
bility of separating men and women students, although 
it has always been a home of co-education. And 
rumours were so rife that Cornell, one of the great 
universities in the eastern states, was about to “ vert,” 
that its president has given a formal denial, asserting, 
moreover, that there had never been any question of a 
change of policy. We hope not, for it will be a bad 
day for the higher education of women when a great and 
well-known university like Cornell adopts the policy 
of segregation. Apropos of co-education, an amusing 
description of the arms of the Owens College, now the 
Victoria University of Manchester, used to be current 
among the students. The arms represent a rising sun 
peeping over a battlemented wall; beneath, a coiled 
snake, with its head lifted towards the sun. (We hope the 
College of Heralds will be merciful to our description.) 
The legend is the Virgilian line, “ Arduus ad Solem.” 
The irreverent undergraduate of some years ago used to 
say that it was Principal (well known for his 
opposition to co-education) looking over the college 
gate at the woman student seeking admission ! 





"T BACHERS in technical institutions have been con- 
ferring at Leeds University under the presi- 
dency of Mr. V. A. Mundella of the Northern Polytechnic, 
London. His address to the Conference 
contained some good points, put, of 
course, mainly from the point of view 
of the teacher of technical science. He 
thought—and we think so too—that bodies like the 
Consultative Committee and the Registration Council 
are incomplete so long as there is no direct representative 
of technical work on them, seeing that teachers of 
technical science have the same aim as all other teachers 
—the production of efficient citizens. As for the schools, 
a system of organised secondary technical schools of 
varied types, sufficient to provide for the 600,000 chil- 
dren who pass out of the primary stage, is what he 
desires, with polytechnics, colleges, and institutes for 
higher technical work in suitable centres, fed from the 
secondary schools. No class larger than thirty (even 
less would suit Mr. Mundella); a thirty hours’ week 
for the teacher, inside which he should have time for 
reading, research, and organising work ; and a reformed 
inspectorate—all these were boldly stated by the presi- 
dent. The scholarship system he denounced as funda- 
mentally wrong and expensive. If, as he declared, it 
works out at £20 per scholar for the whole country, ex- 
pensive is too mild a term. As for its efficiency as at 
present administered, we fancy there are very many 
who will join Mr. Mundella in treating it as at least 

suspicious. 

At subsequent meetings lively discussions on various 
topics arose, particularly on the previous preparation 
of technical students. The primary schools came in 
for some hard knocks, not altogether undeserved. But 
the real point which the Conference drove home was 
the necessity for the extension of the school age, or 
the making compulsory of continued study, so that 
the gap between the primary school and technical work 
shall be filled up. That gap, all thinking people will 
agree, is the greatest danger to the education of the 
country and the source of the greatest loss. Altogether 
the Association, though young, gave a good account 
of itself, and the presidential address is a sufficient 
proof of its conscious courage. 


ad ad ad 


DOETA nascitur, non fit, is an exploded dictum in 
America, if the Republican of Springfield, Mass. , 

is to be believed. That eminently respectable journal 
declares that the art of short-story writing 
is now taught in elementary schools. We 
more than half suspect that some im- 
aginative reporter has misread the scheme of composi- 
tion lessons in the aforesaid schools. We, at any rate, 
some time ago had the honour of making the acquaint- 
ance of the superintendent of the Springfield schools, 
and any one less likely to approve, still less foster, 
short-story writing as a school art we can’t imagine. 
But stated as’the Republican states it, in all its naked- 
ness, the fact seems awful. We all know that Massa- 
chusetts contains the “ Hub of the Universe” and the 
“ Home of Culture ’—to wit, Boston; but does Massa- 
chusetts also aspire to become a forcing-bed of Littéra- 
teurs? Imagine the time-table of the short-story school : 
at 10 a.m. the “ Kipling” class —impressionism in 
lightning flashes; 11 a.m., the “ Bret Harte” class— 
the sentimental frontiersman ; at 2 p.m., the “ Joseph 
Conrad” class—moody tropical nature; and so on. 


An Association 
anda 
Conference. 


Madness in 
Method. 
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For the babies, “‘ Nursery Tales Analysed,” with “ Side- 
lights on the Mechanism of Nursery Rhymes.” If this 
sort of thing spreads, we shall have reason to reconsider 
our opinion of Columbus. After all, there is some 
comfort in the wail of the Republican that “the more 
anxiously a whole population studies how the trick of 
literature is managed, the less is any one able to per- 


form it. s o s 


EMBERS of the past generation of scholars will 
open their eyes at the subject of the essay 
which has gained the Winbolt prize at Cambridge. It 
looks as if some defunct dominie of the 
** ancien régime” had materialised for the 
occasion, and gained the prize by a description of his 
personal experience of “the longitudinal impact of 
metal rods with rounded end ! ” 


Ferula Docet. 


—*) oe Pete 


N.U.T. NOTES. 


N O one unacquainted with its actual work can even 
4 remotely conjecture the extent and variety of 
the educational and professional questions submitted to 

the Education Committee of the Execu- 
f tive. Besides dealing with difficult prob- 

lems of codal interpretation, big prin- 
ciples of administration, and suggestions for reform of 
our national system, personal questions of an interesting 
and unusual character are from time to time dealt with. 
And so far as I am able to judge, soreness at not obtain- 
ing well-merited promotion is responsible for many of 
the “teasers” submitted for our consideration. Only 
the other day a local branch of the Union sought advice 
as to the manner in which those concerned might forward 
a dignified protest against certain appointments to new 
schools, those appointments having been given by the 
Local Education Authority to teachers from outside the 
area of the Authority. A brisk discussion revealed that 
the Committee were not prepared to lay down any 
general rule. They could only advise the local teachers 
to bring their views quietly under the notice of members 
of the Local Education Authority, and endeavour to 
convince them of the suitability of the teachers at present 
in their service for promotion. This phase of the sub- 
ject of professional advancement is eminently amongst 
those regarding which one might quote with perfect 
propriety Joseph Addison’s good old knight’s dictum 
to Tom Touchy and his fellow-disputant, “that much 
might be said on both sides.” For, while it is undoubtedly 
hard, not to say galling and irritating, to local teachers 
to see long-waited-for “ plums” given to outsiders, on 
the other hand it is bad, both for the profession and 
for education, that teachers should work in quasi-com- 
pounds, outside which they cannot hope to improve 
their condition and status. It would be interesting to 
know exactly the number of Authorities which promote 
only from the ranks of the teachers in their service, and 
I hope an inquiry to bring out the facts will speedily be 
sanctioned by the Executive. 


ad ad # 


4 PROPOS of this subject of promotion, a novel 
» query was submitted from the far north as to 
whether the issue of a canvassing card—for the appoint- 
ment of headmaster—was a breach of 
professional etiquette. The Committee 
took what was, in my judgment, the only possible course, 


Promotion 
Teachers. 


Canvassing. 
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and replied that, “until Conference has expressed an 
opinion as to the desirability of a Code of Professional 
Meesee” they are not prepared to give any answer. 
Personally, I loathe and abhor the idea of waiting on 
members of Education Committees to press my claims 
for consideration ; although I recognise quite well that, 
in certain localities, unless such undignified, not to say 
degrading, touting is undertaken, one’s application 
form may as well be put in the fire as forwarded to head- 
quarters. There is a legend often attached to notifica- 
tion of vacancies that “canvassing members will dis- 
qualify.” And what is the inevitable result? Why, 
although the candidate may not himself care to run the 
risk of breaking the regulation, he immediately begins 
to utilise every scrap of influence—political, religious 
(save the mark !), and social—that he can command, and 
the unfortunate Committee men are pestered with well- 
wishing friends, when perhaps they would infinitely 
prefer to interview the candidates themselves, and 
obtain by means of a quiet conversation some notion 
of the fitness of those who are anticipating their support. 
In days not very remote I hope to see adopted some 
broad and well-defined principles for the use and guid- 
ance of the sixty thousand members of the N.U.T. 
True, these can all be summed up easily in the Divine 
injunction, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ;”’ but in the absence of a code of professional eti- 
quette each man claims to be a law unto himself, and 
what this means the annals of Russell Square prove 
only too clearly. Certainly, when Conference can spare 
time for the important subject to be properly ventilated 
(and there is no good reason why the opportunity should 
not be forthcoming at Hastings next year), canvassing 
will be one of the first things to be taboo. A. ©. 


—* nig Peter 
NOTES FROM. THE NORTH. 


BoM the report of the Committee of the Privy 

Council on Education in Scotland we note there 
has again been a slight increase in the number of scholars 
on the registers of schools under inspec- 
tion—namely, 0°32 per cent., with an 
increase of 1°39 per cent. in the average 
attendance. The percentage of attendance is the 
highest that has yet been reached, and now stands at 
87°37 per cent. Of the 806,737 scholars on the registers, 
706,062 have been present every day, thus leaving 
100,675 absent every day that the schools were open 
as against 106,781 out of 804,162 last year. The num- 
ber of children over fourteen years of age this year 
is 23,229 as against 22,815—a state of matters which 
seems to indicate that the parents of Scotland are 
exceedingly anxious to give their children a good edu- 
cation. The number of higher grade schools or depart- 
ments continues to increase, so that this year there are 
137 of these, as compared with 121 last year and only 
27 in 1900. In these schools there were on the registers 
19,319, as against 16,291 last year and 2,832 in 1900. 
The number of certificated teachers in Scotland has 
increased from 13,604 last year to 14,084 this year, a 
proportion of one certificated teacher for every 50 
children. This proportion looks very well on paper, 
but when: the increase in the number of large schools is 
taken into account, and the large increase in the number 
of higher grade schools in which one teacher is held 
responsible for every thirty pupils on the roll, it is evi- 
dent that there are even in Scotland many large classes. 
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The average salary of a schoolmaster (whether principal 
or assistant) is £152, 13s. 11d., that of a schoolmistress 
£78, 19s. 2d. Besides this, 1,598 masters and 568 
mistresses are provided with residences free of rent. 
Last year the figures were respectively £151, 7s. 6d. 
and £77, 8s. 8d., so that men teachers show an increase 
of £1, 6s. 5d., and women teachers of £1, 10s. 6d. 


ad ad ad 


Ste the report has been added during recent years 

a most instructive chapter on the question of 
the supply of teachers. During recent years there has 
been a shortage, and it is interesting to 
have the statistics in this year, which 
may be called the transition period be- 
tween the old and the new regulations. It is stated 
that if the number of teachers qualified under Article 79 
Ex-Pupil Teachers be included, there is a proportion 
(exclusive of pupil teachers and unqualified assistants) 
of one qualified teacher for every 42 children—a pro- 
portion which might, however, with advantage be im- 
proved, especially as regards the supply of certificated 
trained teachers. Indications are not wanting of a 
tendency towards improvement in this respect. But it 
is evident that the improvement is very slow; and so 
long as the prospects are so uncertain, the security of 
tenure so vague, and the superannuation allowance so 
inadequate, it can hardly be expected that there will 
be a great rush of youths of ability to the profession. 


»* Sad ad 


COMPARISON with the figures of last year shows 
the number of certificated teachers actually em- 
ployed to have increased by 578 (men teachers, 57; 
women teachers, 521), whils§ the number 
of assistant teachers—Article Seventy- 
Niners—has increased by 76, and the 
provisionally-certificated teachers have increased by 4— 
a net increase of 658 qualified teachers. In the pre- 
ceding year the number of certificated teachers increased 
by 811, while the assistant teachers and provisionally- 
certificated teachers remained stationary. Last year 
the net increase was 803 qualified teachers, so that 
there is this year a considerable falling away in the 
increase. The increase in average attendance during 
the same period has been 9,681, of which 2,642 are in 
higher grade schools. If we take thirty as the number 
for staffing in the latter case, we find 88 are needed in 
the higher grade schools, while 168 are required for the 
other schools, leaving 402 to be accounted for by the 
more liberal staffing arrangements adopted by school 
managers. Careful inquiry as to the cause of leaving 
has been made in all cases where certificated teachers 
have relinquished their appointments, and a summary 
is given of the results of the inquiry during the year 
1906—so far as teachers who are not known to have 
taken up fresh engagements in Scotland are concerned. 


5 ad Sad »* 


W E find that the wastage entailed by the retirement 
or death of teachers last year was 579 (574). Of 
that number 203 (201) have been married, 61 (72) have 
left owing to ill-health (of these 11 men 

po _ teachers and 4 women teachers received 
Profession, ‘isablement allowances), 46 (53) have died, 
48 (39) have retired owing to age, 33 (30) 

have changed their profession, 9 (22) have gone to South 
Africa and 19 abroad elsewhere than South Africa, 
while 35 (61) have invaded England. I have given 
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last year’s figures for the sake of comparison. With 
regard to the English invasion—which, it may be noted, 
is not nearly so great as in the preceding year—the 
figures do not include 52 teachers (6 men teachers and 
46 women teachers) who completed their training this 
year and have obtained appointments in England. 


ad ad as 


S he report on the continuation classes for the year 

1906 has just been issued, and forms very in- 
structive reading. Signs of progress are manifest all 
along the line, and the aims of these 
classes, and the possibilities which they 
open up to students, are being more widely 
recognised as time goes on. There has not been, per- 
haps, any large increase in the number of centres, but 
there has been improvement in the distribution of 
them. More centres have been established in rural 
districts this year than ever before. The number of 
individual pupils in attendance is also on the increase, 
both in town and in country. It is still, however, to 
be regretted that very few School Boards indeed, either 
in town or country, seem to be alive to the importance 
of securing complete continuity of instruction for the 
pupils who leave the day schools under their charge. 
Too often there is a period during which the pupil is 
entirely severed from connection with educative influ- 
ences of any sort, and such a lapse is worse than mere 
stagnation. How best to induce scholars to pass at 
once to a continuation class is a problem well worth 
considering. The Chief Inspector of Schools for Scot- 
land thinks there is much to be said in favour of legal 
compulsion. But it may be said that this is a further 
infringement of the rights of parents, who already hold 
it a hardship to maintain their children as late as the 
age of fourteen. Many of us think that the clauses 
in the present Scotch Education Bill dealing with 
compulsory attendance at continuation classes up to 
the age of seventeen are among the best in that Bill. 
Whether the Bill will become an Act this session is still 
in the lap of the gods, however. 


ad 5 a Sd 


Oe: of the outstanding features in connection with 
last year’s continuation classes is the great in- 
crease of interest on the part of employers. In Edin- 
burgh, we are told, something has been 
done to stimulate the interest of business 
firms in the education of their employees, 
and to lead them. specially to recognise and reward 
those members of their staffs who try to make their 
services more intelligent, and consequently more valu- 
able. Noteworthy examples of employers showing an 
interest in the work of continuation y sew are found, 
too, in Paisley. One firm pays fees and supplies books 
on condition that the pupils make 75 per cent. of the 
possible attendances and do satisfactory work. Three 
reports are sent in during the session to the firm by the 
teacher, and it is generally understood that promotion 
to a certain extent depends on the quality of the work 
done at these classes. In Kilmarnock and Glasgow 
several employers not only pay fees of apprentices, but 


Continuation 
Classes. 


Co-operation of 
Employers. 


‘ offer a small bonus or give a slight increase in wages in 


cases where the attendance and progress are reported 
satisfactory. One firm in the south of Scotland takes 
the entire management of the technical studies of their 
apprentices. A three years’ course in practical mathe- 
matics, machine construction, and boilermaker’s prac- 
tice is being carried out with much success. The 
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teachers are members of the staff, well qualified by 
mathematical and engineering attainments for their 
duties. It is a rule of the firm that no apprentice is 
admitted to the works’ drawing office unless he has 
given attendance for two sessions previously ; and in 
giving an apprentice his “ lines” or certificate of serv- 
ice, special mention is made of his work in the classes. 


ad ad ad 


HE second of the series of Memoranda being issued 
by the Scotch Education Department deals with 
the teaching of arithmetic. It may be interesting to 
give one or two extracts from it to show 
the lines on which it proceeds. Arith- 
metic in the primary school, it says, 
should be regarded as consisting not of so many isolated 
rules, but simply of a few fundamental operations, 
which may be applied in a great variety of circum- 
stances. The work may be divided into two periods. 
The first period will be concerned mainly with whole 
numbers, and will occupy approximately four years of 
the pupil’s school life. During this period the aim of 
the teaching should be twofold—(1) The development of 
the pupil’s interest and intelligence in solving simple 
concrete problems, with a clear understanding of the 
processes employed ; (2) the gradual perfecting of the 
machinery for the addition and multiplication of ab- 
stract whole numbers, within the usual limits, and, as 
a consequence, for the inverse operations of subtraction 
and division. For the second period, which represents 
the remainder of the pupil’s school life, the work is 
summarised under four heads :—(1) The completion of 
the pupil’s working equipment by adding to his know- 
ledge of whole numbers a thorough practical acquaint- 
ance with fractions and their applications; (2) the con- 
crete treatment of the units of length, area, and volume 
by practical drawing and measurement ; (3) the gradual 
introduction of symbols for numbers as the pupil learns 
to differentiate more clearly in his mind between the 
processes of arithmetic and the mere numbers em- 
a in special cases; (4) the development of speed 
and accuracy in calculation (including facility in ap- 
proximate calculation). I am strongly of opinion that 
much of the memorandum is belated, as in nearly all 
the best schools a great deal has been done on the lines 
of the memorandum, and in many schools the work 
has been even more widely extended. But it may do 
some good. R. D. 


The Teaching 
of Arithmetic. 





Messrs. Warp, Lock, anv Co.’s Illustrated Shilling Guides 
have acquired a wide reputation. Those on England and Wales 
comprise about seventy books, each one dealing with a centre 
and the country surrounding it. The information given is most 
reliable, and great pains seem to be taken to bring the matter 
ap to date, while the illustrations, especially in the newer 
editions, are simply splendid. In uniform series are guides to 
various parts of Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent. We have 
received from the publishers guides to Paris, Eastbourne, and 
Malvern as examples of the series, and having submitted these 
to a somewhat thorough examination, cordially recommend our 
readers when purchasing a guide-book to ask for ‘‘ Ward Lock’s.” 








We have received from the office of The School Government 


Chronicle the current issue of that useful annual pa eatien The- 
u 


Education Authorities Directory. It contains full information 
of the Board of Education, London Education Authority, and 
Education Committees of England and Wales, Local Govern- 
ment Inspectors, Universities, Pol technics and Technical Insti- 
tutions, Training Colleges and Pupil Teacher Centres, Irish 
Technical Instruction Committees, the Education Societies of 
the Kingdom, etc. The information is given in the handiest 
possible manner, and, needless to say, is thoroughly up to date. 


THE FEDERAL CONFERENCE. 


(Asner HALL has just been the scene of a gather- 

ing which was probably unique in the annals of 
education. Invited by the League of the Empire, 
received by the Lord President of the Council, patron- 
ised by the Colonial Office and the Education Office, 
congratulated by royalty, féted by scholastic and aca- 
demic bodies and by the sony aca & a notable collection 
of men and women hailing from almost every nook and 
cranny of the globe assembled to discuss that most 
hackneyed but ever lively topic, education—education 
as affecting the interests of every portion of the Em- 
pire. Did ever in the world’s history such an un- 
official parliament of the schools meet before? Were 
ever conditions so favourable for compressing into 
concrete form the scattered wisdom of the British 
world on some of the most vexed problems of educa- 
tion, and of forcing the official mind to realise that 
these concrete suggestions must forthwith enter into 
the region of practical politics? We think not; and, 
like many more, we hoped for great things from such a 
Conference conducted under such auspices. Like many 
another, we went from the Conference disappointed 
and a little saddened that the net result was so very 
small—at least from our point of view. 

Of activity of a kind there was enough and to spare— 
miles of speeches, reams of papers, amiable outpourings 
of good wishes by distinguished personages ; but of the 
vivid, eager discussion that is a sure sign of burning 
enthusiasm and fervent conviction—of the business- 
like solidifying of all this collective experience into 
something that can be used as a lever of progress—of 
this, all too little. And when we think of the possi- 
bilities of a Conference in which directors of education, 
chiefs of departments, inspectors, professors, heads of 
colleges, and vice-chancellors of universities literally 
swarmed, we must fain confess that no amount of suc- 
cessful society functions atone for the sterility of its 
conferring. 

The aspect of the reception hall was in itself stirring. 
It was crowded with people of a multiplicity of types, 
of a good many shades of complexion, in which the 
clear-cut, rather bored official type whom we all know 
found itself cheek by jowl with a ruddier, more active 
specimen from the Antipodes, both of them serving as 
wonderful foils to the calm, impassive Oriental repre- 
sentative. It was certainly an interesting, even memor- 
able collection. 

Representatives from places as widely apart as 
Basutoland and Barbados, Honduras and Hong-Kong, 
Mauritius and Manitoba, listened to Lord Crewe’s wel- 
coming address, in which he dwelt on the fruitful possi- 
bilities of such an interchange of ideas as was about to 
take place ; after which the rest of the day was devoted 
to social functions. The second day’s work centred 
chiefly on the topic of the interchange of teachers, in 
which the disabilities which those teachers, who have 
been certificated in distant parts of the Empire, find on 
coming to England were discussed. A practical sug- 
gestion was made by Professor Michael Sadler, who 
said that this country should send 150 teachers to other 
parts of the Empire for a year’s service—fifty to Canada, 
fifty to installa and Tasmania, twenty to different 


— of South Africa, twenty to-New Zealand, five to 
amaica and the West Indies, and five to the Straits 
Settlements and Hong-Kong. The total cost of buying 
for them second-class return tickets, available for 














twelve months or two years, would be £6,660, which 
worked out at an average for each teacher of £44, 8s. 
Somebody else would have to send us 150 teachers, and 
the cost of complete reciprocity would be about £13,000. 

The debated teépic is, of course, only part of a larger 
one—free trade in education in every part of the Em- 
pire. It should begin at home, where at present resi- 
dence for the purpose of proceeding to a degree can 
only be kept at one and the same college or university. 
Why should not a student be able to follow courses in 
his chosen work at any college or university, claiming 
the right to be examined at the close and granted a 
degree ? When free interchange obtains between. the 
English universities, there will be a chance of extending 
it to other parts of the Empire; and as a natural 
consequence, diplomas and professional certificates 
gained by teachers here or elsewhere will also be inter- 
changeable. 

The “ teaching of English” produced some pleasant 
papers, but failed to stir an animated discussion ; nor 
did this particular section introduce any startling novel- 
ties on the subject. 

Tuesday’s discussions were of a varied nature. Higher 
technological education drew forth one practical resolu- 
tion, calling on the Colonial Office and the Board of 
Education to co-operate in issuing particulars of the 
cost of living, education, and so forth at universities 
and technical institutes both at home and in the Colonies. 
This is useful, and may do more towards helping on the 
principle of “ interchangeability” than its proposers 
perhaps knew. Into the discussion on agricultural 
education Miss Kate Bathurst, erstwhile H.M. In- 
spector, dragged a story of a village cobbler near 
Oxford who taught boot-mending in the village school, 
which seemed a little “ out of the picture,” so to speak. 
The museums section was nothing if not academic, as may 
be judged from the first resolution—* That the forma- 
tion of school collections illustrative of science and art 
is a valuable aid to education.” To call grave repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world to discuss so obvious 
a statement seems a little like “ breaking a butterfly.” 
There is more to be said for the possibility of the 
exchange of natural history collections from distant 
parts through the medium of the League of the Empire. 
That is good. 

The rest of the week was filled with a heterogeneous 
time-table. The relation of elementary and secondary 
schools respecting curricula, promotion of teachers, and 

ublic administration, is a fruitful topic. Nature study 

rnished forth various sectional meetings. Technical 
education in Australasia, Canada, and South Africa— 
museums again—and the training of teachers—in turn 
held the floor. We hope that one result of the last- 
mentioned discussion may be that the Board of Educa- 
tion will consider seriously why the teacher in training 
is treated like no other professional person; for the 
teacher in training is compelled to follow a general and 
a special education at one and the same time—a practice 
scouted in training for any other profession. The 
present two years’ course is a pemmican of general 
study and professional preparation, to the detriment of 
both. What is wanted is a two years’ general course, 
followed by a year of undisturbed professional training. 
In this matter we hope sincerely that the Conference 
may bear fruit, and speedily. 

A discussion initiated by the Principal of King’s 
College, London, on “the best means of drawing to- 
gether the universities of the Empire through post- 
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graduate research,” proved highly interesting, if only 
from the number of distinguished men who took part 
in it. It brought out a speech from Mr. Balfour, who 
put in the pros and cons of the case for greater freedom 
among the universities with his usual skill. The slavery, 
of the British public to examinations of a competitive 
kind is, of course, a huge stumbling-block. The natural 
result is for each university to set greater store on the 
examinations it has instituted than on anything else, 
with the consequence that a ring fence is drawn round 
each individual university. 

“In the post-graduate course, at all events, the 
slavery of examination was a thing of the past, and the 
pupil was in the position of having his teacher as his 
fellow-worker. It was the post-graduate course which he 
hoped to see rapidly and effectively developed in all 
universities in this country and the Colonies. It was 
in connection with the post-graduate course that there 
could be a kind of co-operation between this country and 
the distant parts of the Empire, which was impossible 
with regard to the earlier and lower stages of university 
culture. 

“He hoped the time would come when it would be 
thought normal and natural for any one who had talent 
and time first to get his education at one of the uni- 
versities of his own country, and to conclude that educa- 
tion in its post-graduate course in one of the Colonies 
if he were an inhabitant of these islands, or in these 
islands if he were an inhabitant of one of the Colonies, 
The advantage would be great, not only to the scholar, 
but to the communities brought together by such a 
tie.” 

This met with so appreciative a response that the dis- 
cussion resulted in a practical resolution, calling for the 
establishment of a committee to investigate the ques- 
tion whether an exchange of standards is possible be- 
tween the universities of the Empire, and to take action 
accordingly. This is a move in the right direction, and 
if action follow the Conference will not have lived, 
met, and conferred in vain. 

It is worthy of remark that throughout the Conference 
the most interesting discussions, the most pertinent 
resolutions, and the promise of subsequent action, 
occurred in connection with the topic of “ interchange- 
ability.” It cropped up in many forms and in many 
discussions other than those intentionally set apart 
for it. It was quite natural and fitting that it should 
do so, seeing the character of the Conference and its 
members. 

In the concluding session one of the few vigorous 
expressions of contrary opinions occurred. The Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge expressed 
himself as sceptical whether history could be made a 
fruitful study in school years. That depends entirely 
on the kind of thing you call history. Of many kinds 
of material used as historical, and of many methods of 
using that material, we should be inclined to express 
an opinion even stronger than Professor Bury’s. He 
was traversed by a Harrow master, Mr. Somervell, who 
took up the cudgels for history as a stimulator of 
patriotism and a ee sage for public life. In the 
present condition of things at West Ham, Mr. Somervell’s 
remark that the study of history by a youngster might 
lead him to become a member of the West Ham public 
body seems a little dubious. It raises lurid visions of 
what the history classes in our schools may be incu- 
bating. On the question of geography Mr. Mackinder 
was much more reassuring, and it is good to know that 
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he is working at a scheme of lantern illustration and 
imperial geography to be used in the schools of the 
Empire generally. But then, from Mr. Mackinder we 
have come to look for a practical lead in matters geo- 
— 
ow, “hear the conclusion of the matter ”—in our 
opinion, be it understood. To parallel this Conference 
we must imagine representatives summoned from all 
the provincia in the days of the later Roman Empire ; for 
in the extent of its programme and the relations of the 
representatives it was a colossal affair. It certainly 
helped a free interchange of ideas between men and 
women working under widely different conditions, which 
is the groundwork of united action. How far that 
united action will take place, and with what effect on 
the practical politics of education, time only can show. 
But Conferences have been following one another for 
a year or two past with almost monotonous regularity. 
The same or very similar subjects come up repeatedly 
for discussion, until the resolutions on many of them are 
in danger of becoming classics. Free interchange of 
opinion is good, but to be eternally exchanging opinions 
from which no concrete practical result takes place is 
to reduce Conferences to the class of things better left 
alone. What we want to see is direct action in those 
matters on which the general consensus of opinion is 
well known. Then we shall bless the Conference which 
produces this happy consummation; for on quite a 
number of “ Conference” topics—such as the relation 
between the various grades of schools, the necessity of 
delimitation and curricula; the formation of one and 
only one “ teaching body,” within which, after regis- 
tration, there is free opportunity of movement and 
promotion ; the advantage of the inclusion of certain 
branches of study in the general curriculum ; the best 


method of preparation for professional life—on these ° 


and many other topics opinion everywhere is, in the 
main, fixed and formed. The grand necessity is action. 

It is too much, perhaps, to expect great things in this 
way from the first Federal Conference, but the occasion 
was unique, and justified the formation of expectations. 
One result has certainly accrued. 

“Tt is understood that a strong desire has existed 
that Official Conferences on Education, consisting of 
representatives sent by the various Governments 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions, should be held at 
regular intervals, and that the first of such Conferences 
should be convened by the Imperial Government. 

We are officially informed that an announcement 
was made on behalf of the Government to one of the 
Conferences of Education Representatives of various 
Colonial and Indian Governments and of the Home 
Government, held last week by invitation of the League 
of the Empire at Caxton Hall, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered it desirable to arrange for an Official 
Education Conference to be held in the year 1911. The 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India are 
preparing to send out intimations to that effect.” 

May that Conference produce the tangible effects in 
action which so many of us desire. Verax. 








Loxnpon AND SournH-WesternN Rarttway.—The railway com- 
panies at this season set out the attractions of the districts they 
run to in attractive handbooks. The London and South-Western 


holiday trips include not only the south-west of our own island, 
but also the delightful districts of Normandy and Brittany. 
From personal experience we can strongly recommend the trip 
to St. Malo, from which centre there is a considerable choice of 
itinerary, each tour being full of old-world interest, and among 
people whose ways are well worth studying. 


HAMPTON COURT AS AN OBJECT 
LESSON IN HISTORY. 


BY R. J. FINCH, HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOL, HORNSEY. 
(Ilustrated from photographs by A. Carr.) 


T would be difficult to find outside London, and 

within easy reach of London children, a place 

so rich in historic associations as the magnificent palace 

of Hampton Court. Though less splendid than Windsor 

and less historic than the Tower, it is probably the 

most popular and certainly the most fascinating of all 
the stately piles upon the banks of the royal river. 

From the days of the great cardinal, to whose meteoric 
rise and sudden fall this palace stands a lasting re- 
minder, history has been made within its walls. As 
an architectural study alone it is worthy of note, for 
here a splendid specimen of Tudor Gothic stands side 
by side with one of the finest examples in England of 
the ornate Renaissance of Louis Quatorze, the English 
Versailles designed by Sir Christopher Wren for William 
the Third. The palace, too, is famous for the many 
examples of rare pictures by old masters, and for the 
quaint historical portraits of all schools and styles, 
which form an unbroken chain of historical records in 
portraiture from Wolsey to George the Third. Further, 
it has the reputation, says Mr. W. T. Stead, of being 
“ far and away the most famous ghost house in Southern 
Britain,” where on All Souls’ Day the wraith of the 
ill-fated Catharine Howard flees wailing and shrieking 
along the corridors of the “ Haunted Gallery.” And 
last, but not least, there are the beautiful gardens 
with their well-kept walks, pleasing and restful to eye 
and brain; and, behind the palace, the “ wilderfess ” 
with its maze, that ever-potent source of delight to 
youthful visitors. 

Hampton Court is thus deservedly the object of one 
of our most valuable history excursions. Several routes 
are open to us from Hornsey, but the one we select 
presents special advantages for additional studies en 
route. We meet at the school, and armed with the 
usual cyclostyled guide-books, and with satchels con- 
taining notebook, pencil, and lunch, board an electric 
train for Finsbury Park, whence we proceed to Shep- 
herd’s Bush wid the G.N. & C. Tube, the Bank, and 
the “Twopenny Tube.” Outside Shepherd’s Bush 
station we embark on a 12}-mile tram ride to Hampton 
Court. The scholars, all of whom have been fortunate 
enough to secure an “ outside seat,” note plenty of 
objects of interest which furnish abundant food for 
salleatinn. Our way lies along the Goldhawk Road to 
Chiswick, beloved of Hogarth and Thornhill, and Turn- 
ham Green, where, in 1642, Prince Rupert’s Cavaliers 
encamped on the day of Brentford fight. At Kew 
Bridge we catch a glimpse of the river as we speed on 
towards Brentford, whose market, held since the days 
of Edward the First, is thronged with buyers. Facing 
the market-place we note the County Court buildings, 
which stamp this quaint old-world town as the county 
town of Middlesex. Soon we are running past the 
“lion gates” and grounds of Sion House, with whose 
history we have already made ourselves familiar during 
our voyage up the Thames, recorded in the January 
Practical Teacher ; then come broad acres of market 
gardens, with their rows of greenhouses, and orchards 
showing rich promise of autumn fruit. 

A pleasant run through Twickenham and Hampton 
Hill brings us to the riverside road, whence we obtain a 















splendid view of the summer glory of the Thames, 
which effectually holds our attention until we sight the 
graceful pinnacles of Hampton Court. 


Passing through the “trophy gates” to the Outer 
Green Court, we note on our left the barracks for the 
troops stationed here; on our right a broad stretch 
of green bordered by trees, and then the silver Thames ; 
while before us rises the grand Tudor palace. Beneath 
the archway paces a stalwart Lancer, who, you may be 
sure, secures his full meed of the scholars’ attention. 
Before passing beneath into the court beyond, we 
pause to note the quaint chimneys of crimson and 
purple brickwork, carved and twisted into curious 
decorative patterns, the elegant gables, and. graceful 
turrets which rise picturesquely above the whole. 
Here we have Tudor brickwork at its best, and a fine 
illustration of the geometrical patterns of blue brick- 
work common at the time in red brick fronts. The 
scholars show signs of disappointment on being told 
that a good deal of the west front has been repaired, 
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As we pass into the shelter of the arch beneath the 


Clock Tower, we notice a fine reproduction of the 
original groined ceiling, with its elaborate quatrefoils, 
bearing the badges of Henry the Eighth and Anne 
Boleyn. On the left are stone stairs leading to the 
Great Hall, whither we find our way, and are soon lost 
in admiration of this fine specimen of Tudor architecture. 
This building, though frequently alluded to as Wolsey’s 
Hall, is, says Mr. Law, the well-known historian of 
Hampton Court, more probably the work of Henry the 
Eighth, and was used by him and his successors for 
grand state functions. As we stand at the western end 
and look eastward toward the dais, where formerly sat 
the king and his chief guests, we observe the tapestried 
walls, all trophy hung and adorned with stained-glass 
windows ; and above, the grand Perpendicular Gothic 


roof, with its enrichments of pendants bearing the 
royal arms. . Behind us rises the Minstrels’ Gallery, 
where stood the minstrels who played on festive occa- 
sions. The tapestries, depicting incidents in the life 





‘*THE NEW AND THE OLD.” 
Wren’s Ionic colonnade fronting the old Tudor buildings of the Clock Court. 


and ‘that very few of the apparently genuine Tudor 
chimneys are original. The wing towards the river, 
however, arouses much interest as the habitat of the 
ghost of Mrs. Penn, the nurse of Edward the Sixth. 

The groined archway, whose massive doors are the 
original ones placed there by Wolsey, and which still 
bear {traces of the strife of the Great Rebellion, gives 
access to the Base Court, where we standin the midst 
of all that recalls to us the splendour of the powerful 
cardinal. To right and left are the many rooms where 
Wolsey entertained his numerous and distinguished 
guests. In front stands the Clock Tower, to the right 
of which, overtopping the low-pitched “ pantry,” rises 
the Great Hall. Over the gateway we note, beneath 
the graceful oriel window, a stone panel, bearing Henry 
the Eighth’s arms and motto, “ DEO ET MVN DROIT,” 
and are reminded of the care which Henry took, on the 
surrender of Hampton Court by Wolsey, to stamp the 
palace as his own by placing his arms and badges in as 
many prominent positions as possible: 


of Abraham, are estimated by connoisseurs to be the 
finest in Europe, and afford a most striking example 
of the way in which gigantic figures may destroy the 
scale of an interior. 

Retracing our steps, we enter what is known as the 
Clock Court, most of which was originally built by 
Wolsey, though now very much altered. On our right 
we have a forcible architectural contrast—Christopher 
Wren’s Ionic colonnade approach to the King’s Grand 
Staircase, partly hiding the old Tudor work, with its 
turrets and oriel windows, which formed the private 
apartments of the great cardinal, and the most mag- 
nificent rooms in his palace, adorned as they were with 
gilded carvings and pendants, and hung with the finest 
work of the looms of Arras and Bruges. On the left 
rises the south side of the Great Hall, and much curiosity 
is aroused by the “ Kynge’s Beastes ’—quaint stone 
dragons and greyhounds, which form the finials of its 
pinnacles. But the centre of interest is the wonder- 
ful astronomical clock, which indicates “ the hour, the 
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month, the day of the month, the position of the sun 
in the ecliptic, and the number of days since the be- 
ginning of the year.” From it may also be calcu- 
lated the phases of the moon, its age in days, the hour 
at which it souths, and the time of high-water at London 
Bridge. We are quite unable to solve the mysteries 
of such a complicated piece of mechanism, and so have 
recourse to the excellent explanation provided by Mr. 
Law in his small guide-book. Attention is next directed 
to the arms of Wolsey, engraved in terra-cotta beneath 
the clock and just over the archway. Above is the 
date 1525, and affixed is his motto, ““ DOMINVS MICHI 
ADIVTOR.” 

Before taking leave of the Tudor palace, we recount 
the numerous historical events that have occurred 
within its walls. Here were married Catharine Howard 
and Catharine Parr; here was born Edward the Sixth; 
and here Philip of Spain and Mary Tudor passed their 
brief honeymoon, as did also Charles the Second and 
Catharine of Braganza. At Hampton Court, in a with- 
drawing-room within the privy chamber, James the 
First sat at conference with the Puritans, and Oliver 
Cromwell lodged in semi-regal state. In 1625 the ill- 
fated Charles the First and his queen, “ fearful of the 





Trorny Gates (ENTRANCE TO West Front). 


contagion of the plague,” retired from Durham House 
with the Court to this retreat; and here, too, was he 
brought in 1647 and kept in splendid captivity. 
Through George the Second’s gateway we enter the 
cloisters of the Fountain Court beneath the State Apart- 
ments of William the Third, where we are surrounded 
by the work of the great Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Greenwich Hos- 
piel, who reared this stately pile on the site of the 
‘loyster Greene Court of Henry the Eighth in imita- 
tion of the Palace of Versailles. Across the green 
sward, with jts bright flowers and sparkling fountain, 
we note the windows of the State Apartments, adorned 
with stone carvings. We next wend our way to the 
great east entrance of the more modern palace, and 
obtain our first glimpse of the spacious gardens, studded 
with brilliant flower-beds set in a green velvet carpet 
of grass, the leaping fountains, and the broad avenue 
of limes which borders the “ Long Water.” Under the 
rich-tinted yews we sit and contemplate the classical 


symmetry of the east facade, and the contrast it affords 

to the eae Gothic of the Tudor palace. 
Proceeding along the stately east front, we enter the 

Privy Gardens, along whose walks and terraces strolled 
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Henry the Eighth and his fair ladies, and where Wolsey 
was wont to enjoy his evening recreation. Cavendish, 
the cardinal’s biographer, has pictured him meditating 
thus :-— a 
“* My galleries were fayer, both large and lo 

Te oak in them ‘ane it lykéd me best ; ine 

My gardens sweet, encl with wallés strong, 

Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, 

The knotts so enknotted it cannot be exprest ; 

With arbors and alyes so pleasant and so dulce, 

The pestylent ayers with flavors to repulse.” 


After visiting the Great Vine, we return to the Great 
Gardens, and the scholars take half an hour’s respite 
from sight-seeing, wandering off under the trees or 
watching the gaily-garbed carp in the basin of the 
great fountain. 

Again assembled, we proceed towards the King’s 
Grand Staircase, which will lead us to the State Apart- 
ments, and transport us two centuries onward in the 
history of the palace. The staircase is a fitting ap- 
proach to the gorgeous and highly-decorated apart- 
ments of William and Mary. The allegorical paint- 
ings of Verrio, which cover walls and ceiling here as 
elsewhere in the lofty state-rooms, are deemed by critics 
“ florid” and “ meretriciously magnificent ;” but we 
must bear in mind that they are altogether consistent 
with the architecture, and so typical of the taste of 
the time, that they are far more valuable to us than 
any decorations in modern taste. However, these 
niceties of art do not trouble our young friends, who 
pronounce it “grand;” and with this impression we 
pass into the King’s Guard Chamber, one of the finest 
rooms in the suite, where the clever decorative arrange- 
ment of old arms reminds us of that in the armoury of 
the Tower, and with good reason, for both aregthe 


.work of gunsmith Harris, who received a substantial 


nsion for it from the Crown. The fine old carved 

place is worth study, but the children are more 
interested in the halberts of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
who kept watch and ward here in the days of William 
the Third. The interest shown here in the pictures 
gradually declines as room after room is visited, each 
with its scores of paintings, good, bad, and indifferent. 
So many are there, in fact, that no one could stand 
the study of such an array at one visit, so we must 
content ourselves with selecting one here and there for 
comment and discussion. In this room Zuccaro’s 
‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s Giant Porter” is the favourite, 
affording a good example of dress in Tudor times. 

As we pass through the doorway, we see before us 
a seemingly unending vista of rooms arranged along 
the south side overlooking the Privy Gardens; and as 
we wander through them there appear before our 
mind’s eye rustling throngs of courtiers bewigged, be- 
dizened, and belaced, of stately dames resplendent in 
satin and diamonds, so full of reminders are these 
lofty apartments of a stately and brilliant past. The 
Presence and Audience Chambers, with their canopies 
of state still hanging in their original positions, recall 
the audiences given by the my | to ambassadors and 
the state receptions held here in the days of the Georges. 
In*most of the rooms the carvings on the panelled walls 
stand out sharp and clear as when first they left the 
steel of Grinling Gibbons, and the painted gods and 
goddesses of Verrio still retain their original brilliance. 
The beds, furniture, and quaint ornaments serve to 
link up the past with the present, and enable the 
scholars to realise the former splendour of the apart- 
ments when used by those of the royal house. 








Sistine 





In the Queen’s Gallery the magnificent Flemish 
tapestries, portraying the history of Alexander the 
Great, excite general interest, as being reminiscent of 
the scholars’ lessons in Greek history. Queen Anne’s 
Drawing-Room occupies the centre of the east front, 
and commands a magnificent view of the Great Gardens 
and Park. The wall paintings were, until 1899, hidden 
beneath a mask of canvas ; but Mr. Law, who suspected 
their presence, was successful in restoring them to us, 
with the result that the room now presents very much 
the same appearance as it did when Anne used it. The 
Queen’s Audience Chamber contains fine paintings of 
great historical interest, which stimulate our jaded 
interest in pictures. Here we have Henry the Eighth 
and his family, Queen Elizabeth, William the Silent, 
and a host of other examples of historical portraiture ; 
while the embarkation from Dover, the meeting of Henry 





CLock TowER, WITH ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK. 


and Maximilian, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the 
Battle of Spurs are recorded in brilliant colour by artists 
of the time. Elizabeth’s portrait proves particularly 
disappointing, for who would believe this red-haired 
virago of the picture to be that same virgin queen 
about whose grace and charm her courtiers and poets 
raved? The quaint verses, fantastic designs, and 
enigmatical mottoes of this picture, however, are char- 
acteristic of the spirit of the age which produced Euphues 
and the Faerie Queene. 

But time is our greatest enemy now as ever, and we 
pass somewhat hastily through the succeeding rooms 
and with little comment till we come to the Communi- 
cation Gallery, which overlooks the west side of the 
Fountain Court. Here we note the nine masterpieces 
of Andrea Mantegna, the most valuable pictures in 
Hampton Court, which depict the triumph of Julius 
Cesar. 

As we file slowly down the Queen’s Great Staircase 
to the Clock Court, the great clock warns us that it is 
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time to quit sight-seeing, and to think of making the 
best of our way home. So quietly we walk through 
the precincts of the Tudor palace, and out to the tow- 
path, by the side gate of the Outer Green Court. 

Here the busy bridge and the rippling river dotted 
with boats recall us from the past, and permit us to live 
sufficiently in the present to make for the nearest tea 
shop, whence in due time we emerge refreshed and 
ready for the long tram and train journey home. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE British Association will meet from Wednesday, July 31, 
to Wednesday, August 7, under the presidency of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S. The ae of Section L (Educa- 
tional Science) is Sir Philip us, M.P., and the vice- 
residents of the same section are Mr. W. M. Heller and Pro- 
essor M. E. Sadler. The chief educational discussions will be 
on Thursday, Friday, Monday, and Tuesday, August 1, 2, 5, 
and 6. The following provisional programme will be of interest 
to teachers and other educationists who are able to attend the 
meeting. 
On the first day there will be a joint-meeting with Section H 
(Anthropology) to discuss the measurement of development in 
childhood, with particular reference to the recommendations of 





, the Physical Deterioration Committee (1904, Cd. 2175). It will 


be remembered that this committee found no trustworthy evidence 
whatever to show whether the nation was or was not progres- 
sively deteriorating, and therefore advised the collection of 
definite data “with a view to correct impressions, however 
acquired, and to get at the bed-rock of fact.” 

he whole of Friday, August 2, will be occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the scholarship system. Invitations to contribute 
papers on this subject have been accepted by Miss I. Cleghorn, 
member of the Executive of the National Union of Teachers ; 
Mr. A. R. Pickles, President of the National Union of Teachers ; 
Miss S. Heron, head mistress of the Wyggeston High School for 
Girls, Leicester; Mr. J. L. Paton, high master of the Manchester 
Grammar School; Mr. G. Gidley Robinson, representing pre- 
paratory schools; the Rev. A. A. David, head master of Giilton 
College; Mr. H. B. Baker, F.R.S., Lee’s Reader in Chemistry 
to the University of Oxford; Professor H. A. Miers, F.R.S., 
Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford; and Professor 
M. E. Sadler, Professor of History and Administration of Educa- 
tion, Victoria University, Manchester. 

The curricula of secondary schools will form the subject of 
discussion on the morning of Monday, August 5, in connection 
with the report of a committee on that subject. The com- 
mittee was appointed at the York meeting “to consider and 
advise as to the curricula of secondary schools; in the first in- 
stance the curricula of boys’ schools,” 

In recent years the scientific teaching of various school sub- 
jects has been considered, and there have been reports or dis- 
cussions on the teaching of chemistry (Leeds, 1890), of mathe- 
matics (Belfast, 1902), and of botany (Southport, 1903). This 
year there will be a joint-meeting of Section D (Zoology) with 
Section L on the “ Teaching of Biology in Schools,” to be intro- 
duced by Mr. O. H. Latter, senior science master at Charter- 
house. 

On the morning of Tuesday, August 6, there will be a con- 
tinuation of the discussion s by Professor A. Smithells 
at York on the possibility of extending the scientific spirit to 
domestic subjects in girls’ schools, Among other pers will 
be one by Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald on “ The Technical Day 
School for Girls.” In the afternoon a discussion on “ Scientific 
Teaching in Relation to Trade Classes and Industrial uire- 
ments” will be opened by Mr. C. T. Millis, Principal of the 
Educational Department of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, 
London, who will deal with “ Problems of Trade Education 
considered in Relation to our School System;” and Mr. J. H. 
Hawthorn, head master of the Municipal Technical School, 
Leicester. 

No technical qualification is required on the part of an appli- 
cant for admission to the Association as a member or as an 
associate. Members pay £2 on admission, and £1 for any sub- 
sequent year in which they attend an annual meeting, without 
further liability. Associates pay £1 for each annual meeting 
they attend. ies are admitted on the same terms. 

It may save some trouble if all inquiries as to tickets, list of 
hotels and lodgings, and other local ments, are ad 
to the Hon. Local Secretaries, British Association, Leicester. 
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CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL WORK. 





GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 
BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF British MALAya. 


She recent publication of Sir Frank Swettenham’s 
book, British Malaya, has directed attention to 
the enormous development made in recent years by one 
of our so-called “ minor” Eastern dependencies. The 
curious collection of states, which are known somewhat 
vaguely under the name of the “ Straits Settlements,” 
neither occupies much space in our school geographies, 
nor is ever much more than glanced at in our lessons 
on the British Empire. It behoves us, therefore, in 


would be content to answer, “ Those British dependencies 
which fill up the southern half of the Malay Peninsula, 
and which, while originating as British ‘colonies’ on 
the Strait of Malacca, have now a frontage on the China 
Sea as well.” More accurately one tabulates them in 
three well-marked divisions, namely :— 

1. The Straits Settlements proper—that is, the original 
“ settlements ” of Malacca, Singapore, and Pinang (with 
Province Wellesley and Dindings). These were trans- 
ferred from the control of the Indian Government to 
that of the Colonial Office as long ago as 1867. They 
constitute a typical Crown Colony. 

2. The Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan (“‘ Nine States,” whose original names 
no longer matter, though one of them, 
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“Sungei Ujong,” is well known to 
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youthful philatelists), and Pahang. 
These states were federated in 1896, 


) and are now administered under a 


x resident - general appointed by the 
British Government. Pahang, the 
largest, is nearly twice the size of 
? Wales. Headquarters are at Kuala 
? Lumpur in Selangor. The modern 
development of the “Settlements ” 
dates from the time of their federation. 

3. The non-Federated States, some 
of which will undoubtedly enter the 
i Federation in the years to come. The 
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} most important of these, as is indi- 
cated by its position on the map, is 
Johor. It makes a big gap between 
Singapore and the rest of British Ma- 
laya. Its Sultan has treaty relations 
with Great Britain, and employs some 
European officers to help him. The 
British Government, too, has also the 
right to appoint an agent to reside in 
a, the capital, Johor Bharu. Johor, 
~ therefore, is almost ripe for federa- 
tion. The three states on the north— 
namely, Kedah, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu—are subject, more or less, to 
Siam; but the latter’s claims are not 
fully acknowledged, and in the case 
of the two last named are almost a 
dead letter. All three are well within 
the British sphere of influence. 














The surest sign that a new country 
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f The Straite Settlements (P.W. = Province Wellesley). 
(C) The Federated Malay States (N.S. = Negri Senjbilan). 


() States which at some time or other may come into the Federation. 


mgs hailways open. 

Secret Railways under construction 

— Railways surveyed, or Route explored. 
@ The three tin “centres” (L. Larut, K. 


Kinta). 
face of this undoubted development, to take stock of 
their progress up-to-date. 


What are the Straits Settlements? Roughly, one 


is progressing is the spread of its rail- 
ways. Now, although the Straits 
Settlements began railway building as 
long ago as 1884, when the first 
metre gauge line was laid down from 
Taiping to Port Weld in Perak, noth- 
ing much was done, beyond connecting 
the three tin “centres” with con- 
venient ports, until federation made a trunk line pos- 
sible. And the result is seen in the map. There are 


The 


about five hundred miles of rail in working order. 
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scheme is very simple—a main through line connecting 
the chief mining and agricultural districts, and convert- 
ing what were the original main lines into branches 
feeding the ‘various ports. Selangor was the first to 
complete its section, and now it is possible to travel 
right through from the eastern borders of Malacca to 
Krai Prai in Province Wellesley, whence steam ferries 
ply to Georgetown on Pinang Island. What is required 
now is to join up Singapore on the south with this 
line. This project is in actual execution; that it has 
not already been executed is accounted for by the fact 
that Johor lies at present outside the Federation. As 
it is, the line is being built by the railway department 
of the Federated States, the whole cost being advanced 
as a loan to Johor. Of the other extensions marked on 
the map, the smaller ones are various mining railways ; 
the large one going north is still in nubibus. The route, 
though, has been surveyed as far as lat. 4°, and explored 
right through Kelantan. 

Three causes may be definitely adduced to account 
for the prosperity of which the railways are one out- 
ward and visible sign. These are (1) geographical 


position, (2) wealth of the tin deposits, and (3) the. 


policy of federation. 

As to the first, it is sufficient to point out on the 
map of Asia the unique position of Pinang and Singa- 
pore as coaling, repairing, and trading stations on an 
international thoroughfare. The second is an im- 
portant point. A region may become great, and may 
even develop beyond its immediate vicinity, simply 
because it happens to be conveniently placed for re- 
ceiving and forwarding goods ; it is much more certain 
to attain success if it possesses the power of giving as 
well as receiving. Now, the Malay States and Settle- 
ments have a plentiful supply of products peculiar to 
their latitudes. There are coffee, sugar, pepper, tapioca, 
and rice in most of them ; Selangor’s gambier is famous ; 
there is a wealth of timber, guttapercha, resins, and 
canes in the forests; rubber is being planted every- 
where, and is expected in a few years’ time to influence 
the world’s markets; there are plenty of minerals ; 
but, above all, there is tin. More than half the tin in 
the world—some authorities say 75 per cent.—comes 
from the Straits Settlements. Thirty years ago Cornwall 
and Australia each produced as much as Malaya. But 
we will refer to this again. The third cause—namely, 
federation—was bound to produce great results. Perak 
and Selangor were rich countries already in 1895; Negri 
Sembilan was financially sound; Pahang was poor. 
Federation naturally helped the poorer without re- 
tarding progress in the richer states. Law and police 
were remodelled, with a marked effect on the security of 
person and property ; land and mining codes applicable 
to all were adopted ; forest conservancy was put on a 
sound footing; great road and railway projects came 
into being; and trade—as represented by imports 
and exports—trebled in total value. A comparison 
will point the moral and adorn the tale. Thirty years 
ago—long before such schemes as Federation were in 
the air—Kedah was more advanced in its institutions, 
in the observance of order, the well-being of its people, 
and the general development of the country than any 
other state in the Peninsula. “ There is no reason to 
suppose,” says Sir Frank Swettenham, “that Kedah 
is less rich in resources than the Federated States.” 
And yet now it is far behind its southern neighbours in 
all that makes for the prosperity of a state. It is in 
debt, and has nothing to show for it. They have a 
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balance of $20,000,000 and great public works to show 
where the rest of their revenues have gone. 


“ Srrarts ” Tin. 


The tin produced in British Malaya is practically con- 
fined to the Federated States. There are three main 
“ centres ”—Taiping in Perak, Kuala Lumpur in Selan- 
gor, and Seremban in Negri Sembilan. Pahang’s known 
deposits are little worked at present. Perak, as the 
diagram shows, is much the largest producer ; its most 
important mines are in the districts of Larut and Kinta. 
The total output per annum from the whole of the 
country is at least 50,000 tons, and its importance to 
the States themselves may be gauged from the fact that 
the duty on tin exports supplies nearly half the revenue 
of the Federation. All this prosperity—it is interesting 
to note in the present year of grace—is owing to 
“Chinese labour.” True, a French company was at 
work in Kinta as early as 1882, but nothing much was 
done until the Chinese appeared. Indeed, they appear 
to have been the salvation of the whole of the Malay 
States. ‘“* Their energy and enterprise,” says Sir Frank 
Swettenham, “ have made the Malay States what they 
are to-day, and it would be impossible to overstate 
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Sembilan. Pahang. 
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Ovutrut oF TIN IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
Figures = per cent. of total output per annum. 


the obligation which the Malay Government and people 
are under to these hard-working, capable, and law- 
abiding aliens......They were, and still are, the pioneers 
of mining. They have driven their way into remote 
jungles, cleared the forests, run all risks, and often 
made great gains. They have also paid the penalty 
imposed by an often deadly climate. But the Chinese 
were not only miners: they were charcoal-burners in 
the days when they had to do their own smelting ; they 
were woodcutters, carpenters, and brickmakers; as 
contractors they constructed nearly all the Govern- 
ment buildings, most of the roads and bridges, railways, 
and waterworks. They brought all the capital into 
the country, when Europeans feared to take the risk ; 
they were the traders and shopkeepers; and it was 
their steamers which first opened regular communica- 
tion between the ports of the colony and the ports of 
the Malay States.” It is somewhat dangerous to 
eulogise Chinese labour nowadays, but it is at least 
open to surmise that Lord Milner may have had in his 
mind the Malayan Chinese when he expressed the 
opinion that. the Transvaal Chinese never had a fair 
chance of showing what they could do. 

Most of the mines are open workings, as they are 
alluvial deposits found at an average depth of not more 
than twenty-five feet below the surface. The Chinese 
as often as not employ a pdéwang, or tin-finder, if boring 
or other operations are unsuccessful. This gentleman’s 
occupation is on all-fours with that of the “ water- 
finders ” of some parts of our own country, and he sets 
about his work in much the same way. Armed with a 
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wand, he “ prospects the surface,” and, we imagine, 
where’ his wand dips there lies the tin. It is said that 
some” of the luckiest ,“ strikes” have been made in this 
bs \ way. Practically all the 

tin finds its way to Singa- 

pore, which boasts the 

largest tin-smelting works 

in the world. Thence it 

is exported chiefly to Great 

Britain. Here again a dia- 

gram is useful to show 

how “tin is king” at 


? Singapore. Exports from 
that Dy to the United 
Tix, Spices, Kingdom amount every 


The chiet The next import- year to a value of be- 

= ——— tween £6,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 sterling, and 
herefare the percentages of the chief items shown in the 
form of a diagram. The figures, however, include pro- 
duce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other Eastern places 
transhipped at Singapore, which is accordingly entered 
in the Board of Trade returns as the place of export. 
But they speak volumes ! 





* from Singapore. 


Horses AND THE ORIENT AND TROPICS. 


A somewhat original reason why the Orient and the 
Tropics are backward in development compared with the 
countries of temperate climes is given by Mr. O. P. Austin, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour (U.S.A.). He was lecturing on 
“Queer Transportation Methods” before the National 
Geographic Society at Washington (D.C.) on April 12 
last, and a report of his lecture may be read in that - 
most excellent paper for geography teachers, Com- 
mercial Intelligence, under date May 1. His theory was 
that the comparative absence of the horse accounted 
for this backwardness of development. In the Tropics 
the horse cannot thrive because of climatic conditions ; 
in the Orient dense populations cannot spare land for 
grazing purposes. 

As a result, 80 per cent. of all the horses in the world— 
about 100,000,000 all told—are to be found in the tem- 
perate zone and amongst Occidental peoples, and the 
remaining 20 per cent. are poor representatives of the 
animal as he is known in Europe and America. The 
following figures of horse distribution are interesting, 
and are compiled partly from Mr. Austin’s statistics 
and partly from The Statesman’s Year-Book :— 


automobiles in all such countries. As a matter of 
fact, in the warmer parts of the United States motor 
trucks are already a success, where before, owing to 
the great heat (120° to 140° F. in the sun), horses and 
mules could only be used at night. It is all a question 
of roads, and as labour is cheap in the East there should 
not be much difficulty here. India, at all events, has 
some 200,000 miles of good roads to begin with, and 
India is at the present time importing motor cars at 
the rate of nearly £500,000 worth per annum. 


GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society held on May 27 last, Sir George Goldie chose as 
the subject of his presidential address, not the usual 
summary of geographical progress during the past 
twelve months, but the recent decision of the Foreign 
Office to exclude geography from the list of subjects for 
its entrance examination. 

And surely this is a most extraordinary decision ! 
One wonders what is the underlying cause. Is it that 
the present authorities in office regard “ geography ” 
as the same subject in schools to-day as it was in the 
days of their youth—say twenty years ago—or is there 
some deeper motive unfathomable to the intelligence 
of those who have to do with the schools of the twentieth 
century? It ought not to be necessary to prove that 
geography—quite apart from the utilitarian motif—is, 
in the hands of an efficient teacher, as capable of draw- 
ing out the student and making him think as any of the 
allied sciences. 

It is not our purpose to go into the whole question 
again. It was fought out in the Times some few months 
ago, when one ray of hope did emerge. The Civil 
Service Commissioners showed themselves willing to 
consider the admission of geography as one of the 
voluntary (small mercies!) subjects of examination, 
provided the great universities would give a lead. We 
had thought, by the way, that the great universities 
had already “ given a lead,” or why the comparatively 
recent establishment of geography schools in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London? Perhaps the Foreign Office 
is badly served in its intelligence department ! 

The mischief of the thing lies in the fact that since 
the universities and schools — apart from rate-aided 
establishments—have to make financial considerations 
of paramount importance in their existence, they are 
more likely to follow the lead of the Foreign Office than 
to penalise themselves in encouraging a subject which 
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There are no statistics for China, but the number of 
horses there is probably less, says Mr. Austin, in pro+ 
portion to population than in Africa or India. 

In these horseless areas all sorts of inadequate substi- 
tutes are in vogue—for example, the yak of Tibet; the 
elephant of Siam; the ox of Ceylon; and the coolie of 
the Orient passim, either in his own unaided person or 
yoked to the jinricksha of Japan, the wheelbarrow of 
China, or the sedan chair of Korea. 

There would seem, then, to be a great future for 


counts for nothing in important public examina- 
tions. Thus the whole question moves in a vicious 
circle :— 

Civil Service will countenance geography if univer- 
sities will; universities will not, unless it is included 
in Civil Service examinations ; schools cannot afford 
to give prominence to a subject which is not marked 
in Civil Service examinations ; Civil Service will not 
include in its examinations a subject which occupies a 
secondary position, or no position at all, in schools. 
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And yet countries like Germany and the United 
States, the praises of whose education our authorities are 
never tired of singing, have long ago recognised geog- 
raphy as one of the fundamental and indispensable 
elements in education ! 





CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 


BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 


Tae Unrest in INDIA. 


|= fact that this year has seen the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the terrible Indian Mutiny has been 
brought home to us of late in a significant way. During 
the past few months there have been ugly rumours in 
India—mutterings and signs of disaffection—which indi- 
cated the possibility of another rising in the near 
future if prompt and severe measures were not taken. 

The movements of revolt have been confined almost 
entirely to the Punjab, where Lala Lajpatrai, the leader, 
has preached open sedition, declaring that the Plague 
itself was to be traced directly to European influence ; 
for since the Hindus were the subjects of attack, and 
not the English, this was plain proof that the latter 
had sabiianel the native wells! 

In the line taken by this agitator (who has now been 
“ deported ” to Mandalay) we get a strong reminder of 
the state of affairs just before the Mutiny itself. The 
latter was almost entirely worked up by agitators, who 
convinced the native soldiers that the Europeans had 
forced on them a cartridge greased with a mixture of 
cow’s fat and lard, which, as they were obliged to bite 
off the end of it before use, would cause them to lose 
“caste.” And this, they were told, was but the first 
step towards making the whole nation give up their 
own religion for that of the British. Other causes of 
the present discontent seem to be the heavy taxation 
and conditions of landholding in the Punjab, and the 
fact that the ter number of official positions are 
not offered to Hindus. 

There is also much ill-feeling between the Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus, which is intensified by the behaviour 
of Chundra Pol, a very subtle agitator, who, as leader 
of the movement of “India for the Indians,” claims 
absolute freedom for the country, and, because there 
is so little unity among the various sects of Hindus, is 
making a bid for Mohammedan support. 

The fact that this disaffection makes its appearance 
exactly fifty years after the Mutiny may be a mere 
coincidence, but we may note that the Eastern mind is 
fond of arranging for these things to happen in periods 
measured by round numbers. For some time before 
the first outbreak the “ Wise Men ” of the land had said 
that the rule of the “ Feringhee” was to cease when 
they had governed India for a hundred years; and it 
was exactly a century after the battle of Plassey that 
the Mutiny broke out. 

Nowadays, having learnt by experience a very hard 
lesson, we are on the alert directly the first mutterings 
of the storm are heard; and Mr. Morley (Secretary of 
State for India) has announced the Government’s policy 
of supporting the Indian administration in deporting 
leading agitators, forbidding public meetings in doubtful 
districts, placing Lahore under martial law, etc.; and 
this has abualy quieted the country. 
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Fifty years ago, however, we were not so cautious, 
and our self-confidence led to the most awful tragedy 
in the story of our Empire. ; 

Curiously enough, it was only at Lahore, on which 
depended the safety of the Punjab, that measures were 
taken prompt enough to stay the revolt in that quarter. 
The outbreak had begun at Meerut on a Sunday evening 
in May, and when the news reached Lahore a few hours 
later, an officer named Montgomery ordered a parade 
of the Sepoys to take place. The men were full of 
disaffection, and would probably have used this oppor- 
tunity to fire on their officers, as their fellows had done 
at Meerut, when, by a sudden volte-face, they found them- 
selves in front of a row of loaded cannon, behind which 
stood British soldiers with their rifles ready. The order 
rang out for the native troops to lay down their arms. 
They had no choice but to obey, and the Punjab was 
saved. 

Since the terrible days of the siege of Delhi, of Luck- 
now, and Cawnpore, the Indians have made huge 
strides towards modern civilisation; but the old 
feeling of racial antipathy dies hard. Nor must we 
forget that our position in the land is a curious one— 
quite without a parallel in other parts of our Empire— 
and full of danger if the reins of government are re- 
laxed. For Britain even now is represented by a mere 
handful of officials, military and civil, and her rights 
protected by a small number of English troops, in com- 
parison with the enormous native population’ which 
she governs. That same want of unity which would 
have led to the collapse of the country in the eighteenth 
century—if Britain or France had not got the upper 
hand—is still Britain’s greatest safeguard ; and as India 
was won by the sword, so only by some equivalent force 
can she be held. A policy of native administration 
and native influence would be fatal, therefore, to the 
best interests of the country, as well as to our own 
position there. As Mr. Morley says, “ British rule will 
continue, ought to continue, and must continue, for 
India’s sake as well as that of Britain.” 


Tue DanisH Visit. 


London met last month (June) with an “invasion 
of the Danes,” of a very different character from that 
of former times. In those days the sight of the long 
ash ships bearing down upon the coast was the signal 
for men, women, and children to seize all portable 
property and flee for their lives to the shelter of the 
woods ; and for over two hundred years the very name 
of Dane was a terror to the English. 

They came, it will be remembered, in three distinct 
ways—first, from 787-855, as raiders, doing much 
injury to coast towns and monasteries; then, from 
855-1016, as settlers, mainly, after Alfred’s time, in 
the Danelagh beyond the Humber ; lastly, from 1016- 
1042, as conquerors of this land. 

It was the attacks of these same Danes—the “ Ost- 
men,” as the Irish called them—which destroyed the 
ancient civilisation of Ireland during the pre-conquest 
days, and reduced that land to a state of savagery. Yet 
we have many reasons to be grateful for this early 
“coming of the Danes.” To the need of combination 
against their attacks we trace the beginning of that 
idea of unity which Early England found it so hard to 
develop. It was Canute, the Viking, who came to curse 
and remained to bless this land, who “ administered 
just judgment to all” during a brief period of calm 
after the storm of invasion, and who set up an ad- 
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ministration, founded on the code of Alfred, from 
which the “ good laws of Edward the Confessor,” so 
famous in medieval history, were largely borrowed. 

To the infusion of Viking blood in this land we owe 
many national characteristics, and probably that love 
of the sea which was the origin of all our empire-building. 

In the fifteenth century we find England trading on 
advantageous terms with her former conquerors, espe- 
cially in shipping materials. Two centuries later, in 
the days of Cromwell, a treaty made between Dutch 
and Danes gave a serious check to this trade, and was 
one of the causes of the naval war with Holland which 
led to the capture of Jamaica (1652-4). 

In 1801 the Danes were again in a position of hos- 
tility towards us, for under Napoleon’s influence they 
had joined Russia and Sweden in the “ Armed Neu- 
trality ” arrangement, and were about to use the Baltic 
fleet against us in aid of France. The English squadron, 
commanded by Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson, hastened 
to block the Danish ships in Copenhagen harbour, 
where the famous engagement took place in which 
Nelson, to whom Parker had given the signal to fly, 
placed the telescope to his blind eye and declared he saw 
no such signal. After his victory no further danger 
from the Danes arose during the war. 

But in 1840 a Danish conquest of a different nature 
took place; for Alexandra, Princess of Denmark, mar- 
ried our Prince of Wales, and quickly won the hearts of 
the English people, over whom she now reigns as Queen. 
As Tennyson sang in those days :— 


** Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 


” 


Alexandra ! 


A warm greeting was, therefore, assured to the present 
King and Queen by the people who gave a welcome 
of a different kind to their ancestors eleven centuries 
ago. 

Aw Ancient Dest. 


An Italian nobleman, the Marquis Ridolfo de Medici, 
is said to be bringing a law suit against our King Ed- 
ward the Seventh to recover a loan made by his ances- 
tors to King Edward the Third, which now amounts 
with compound interest to forty million pounds ! 

The original parchment attesting the loan is said 
to be in the British Museum. In connection with this 
startling claim it will be remembered that the ancestors 
of Napoleon Bonaparte were also said to have lent 
money to that same needy English king, and were 
thereby so impoverished that the family had to emi- 
grate to Corsica. 

Meantime (and quite independently of this claim) the 
Italian navy is looking to its laurels, and the country 
hopes to raise eight millions wherewith to build eight 
warships of our Dreadnought type. Some of that 
ancient loan, if it be recovered, will surely come in 
handy here ! 

WomeEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


We are not wont to look to any province of Russia 
for examples of progressive methods, but in one respect 
the Russian grand duchy of Finland is in the van just 
now. In her National Diet, granted finally by Russia 
in 1905, sit the first women members of Parliament in 
Europe. 

Nineteen women sit in the Diet, one of whom has 
visited England, and others have for years been leaders 
in the fight for the political freedom of the country. 


Finland thus has universal suffrage, and is briskly 
maintaining her right to control her own affairs with- 
out undue interference from Russia. 





SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL NOTES. 


BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.1.C., BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC. 


Sir Bensamin Baker, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


G2 BENJAMIN BAKER, who died suddenly last 

month, was born in 1840, and for the last thirty 
years had been engaged in the design and construction 
of important engineering works at home and abroad. 
He had much to do with making the Metropolitan 
Railway, and was consulting engineer to several of the 
London Tube Railways. 

His name, however, will be remembered chiefly in 
connection with the Forth Bridge and the great dam 
across the Nile at Assouan. On the completion of 
the cantilever bridge over the Forth in 1890, he was 
made K.C.M.G., and when the Assouan dam was fin- 
ished in 1902 he was made K.C.B. Two years ago it 
was suggested that the great dam should be raised ; 
and after a great deal of work on the subject of stresses 
on dams had been done, Sir Benjamin wrote to Lord 
Cromer stating that a design had been evolved which 
satisfied all the theoretical and practical conditions, 
and rendered the storage of nearly two and a half times 
the present quantity in the reservoir a simple problem. 


Tue CANTILEVER. 


A cantilever is a girder which projects beyond its 
support and carries a load upon the projecting arm. 
If a beam supported at both ends has a weight sus- 
pended from its centre, it will be bent with a curva- 
ture, concave upwards; while if a cantilever carries a 
load along its arm, it will be bent in the reverse direc- 
tion, with a convex curvature upwards. If a cantilever 
the arm of which is of uniform strength be subjected 
to a strain sufficient to cause it to break, it will always 
be found that the fracture takes place near the sup- 
port; hence the part of the cantilever nearest the 
support should always be made stronger than the part 
farther away. 

Perhaps the commonest form of cantilever is the 
bracket used for the support of balconies and other 
projecting portions of a building. Some of the earliest 
known bridges, of a span too great to be crossed by 
a single log, were constructed on the cantilever prin- 
ciple, examples of this type existing at the present 
day in India and Japan. These were constructed by 
laying on each bank a balk of timber projecting over the 
stream, their landward ends being securely embedded 
in banks of earth or walls of masonry. A third timber 
rested on the free ends of each, connecting them and 
forming with them a bridge. 

The cantilever principle is now adopted in bridging 
spans too great to be crossed by girders alone, and for 
which the suspension system would not be suitable. 
In the Forth Bridge each pier supports two cantilevers, 
which .stretch out horizontally on either side and 
balance each the weight of the other, the outer ends 
being connected by short girders at the centre of every 
span. 


BREAD. 
In order that flour may be used as a food it must be 
If it be simply mixed 


cooked in some way or other. 
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with water and baked, a very hard product, known as 
“ ship’s biscuit,” is obtained. This is not easily masti- 
cated. If, however, gas be formed in the dough, so 
converting it into a porous mass, before it is baked, the 
digestive juices can easily penetrate into the mass. 
Now if flour did not contain gluten, it would not be 
possible to make bread from it. Gluten becomes 
viscid when moistened, and if this viscid mass be blown 
up with gas, it has sufficient coherence to remain in 
the form of a sponge, instead of collapsing and’ allowing 
the gas to escape. Many oi the cereals—such as barley, 
rice, and oatmeal—do not contain gluten, but other 
forms of protein which do not become viscid when 
moistened, and hence bread cannot be made from them. 

The oldest and still the most widely used method of 
producing this gas is by fermentation by yeast. In 
the old days (bread was known to the Egyptians in 
the time of Moses) the yeast came from the air. df a 
piece of dough be left exposed to the air, some yeast 
plants will find their way into it and start to grow, and 
produce gas in the dough. But other minute plants 
(bacteria) get into the dough at the same time, and 
produce acids—such as acetic acid—so that the dough 


GAS 


§ by volume 







CARBO- 
HYDRATES 


PROTEIN 64% 





DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF COMPOSITION. 


not only ferments but becomes sour. A little of this 
sour fermenting dough—which was called leaven—was 
added to the fresh dough, and the yeast grew rapidly 
until the whole dough was “ leavened,” or filled with 
bubbles of gas. Most of the dough was then baked, a 
small portion being reserved to start fermentation in a 
fresh quantity of dough. Owing to the sour taste 
which it imparts to the bread this process is not much 
used now. The black, sour bread (pumpernickel) used 
in North Germany is still made in this way. Now pure 
yeast, obtained either from the brewery or specially 
grown, is generally used. The gas may, however, be 
produced by methods other than that of fermentation. 
Baking powder may be mixed with the dry flour, or 
the dough may be made with water saturated with 
carbon dioxide. 

Two-thirds of the volume of a loaf is made up of gas, 
and of the solid part about 40 per cent. consists of water ; 
so that bread is one of the least watery of vegetable 
foods. 

Weight for weight bread is one of the most nutritious 
ordinary foods, as three-fifths of it consists of solid 
nutriment and but two-fifths of water; and there is 
no animal food and but few cooked vegetable foods of 
which the same can be said. Bread contains almost 
no fat, but as it is generally eaten with butter this is 
of but little importance. The proportion of protein 
to carbohydrate is only one-half what it should be in 
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an ideal food. The ordinary man makes good the 
deficiency by eating such substances as meat and 
cheese, but in those cases where bread forms the staple 
article of diet this lack of protein is a serious drawback. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND VIVISECTION. 

The Royal Commissions dealing with these two sub- 
jects have recently issued reports. The investigations 
of the Commission on Tuberculosis would have been 
impossible without the use of experiments on animals- 
hence the simultaneous publication of the reports 1s 
most opportune. 

It has been found that the bacillus of bovine tuber- 
culosis not only acts on bovine tissues, but also infects 
the anthropoid ape, and produces this result more 
readily than in the bovine body itself. The results 
obtained by introducing the bacilli obtained from cases 
of abdominal tuberculosis in children into animals are 
identical with those produced by the bovine bacillus. 


- The Commissioners report that “ there can be no doubt 


that in a certain number of cases the tuberculosis 
occurring in the human subject, especially in children, 
is the direct result of the introduction into the human 
body of the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, and that 
in the majority of these cases the disease is introduced 
through cow’s milk. Our results clearly point to the 
necessity of measures more stringent than those at 
present enforced being taken to prevent the sale or 
consumption of tuberculous milk.” 

The evidence so far given before the Vivisection Com- 
mission has shown that holders of vivisection licences 
have scrupulously observed the condition of their 
licences, that there is a complete absence of cruelty and 
callousness with which the experimenters have been 
charged by certain anti-vivisection associations, and 
that the experimental method is absolutely necessary 
if medical science is to advance. 


A TRAVELLER’s A1p.—The tourist and traveller at this 
season of the year will thank us for drawing special 
attention to the “Queen” Newspaper Book of Travel. 
This volume is a veritable cyclopedia of information, 
and is, moreover, illustrated by many maps and illus- 
trations. Each town or resort is indexed alphabeti- 
cally under the country to which it belongs, so that the 
information needed is available in a moment. Every 
possible detail as to the place, its climate, sport, ex- 
cursions, pensions, hotels, etc., can be seen at a glance. 
The United Kingdom and the countries of Continental 
Europe are treated in the fullest possible way, and the 
indexed paragraphs are replete with practical hints of 
the greatest value. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
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FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


HE hustling Yankee, it is continually impressed 
on us, is 8 ahead of the slow-going inhabitants 
of the effete countries of Europe. The world has 
accepted the reproof with the docility of 
the meek man whose corns are 80 frequently 
trodden on that it is not worth while to 
protest ; but when they fail, the Americans fail badly. 
A ea bureau in New York, which prides 
itself that its “literary department is absolutely per- 
fect,” has addressed a post card to Petrarch, asking him 
to send five dollars if he wants to know how much 
publicity his work is securing. Petrarch, it may in- 
terest Western authorities on literature to know, died 
on July 19, 1374. But five dollars would be a very 
reasonable fee for the collection of five centuries’ criti- 
cism of the immortal sonnets.—Globe. 


ad ad ad 
ARE is the old stone you lean your arms upon ; 


love is the living water that breaks through a 
rock of trouble. 


Up-to-Date 
Americans, 


A warm hearth, a bright home, and 
lovely work—that is woman’s realm. 
Therein she is ruler, and nobody can 


Epigrams by 
Carmen Sylva. 


oust her. 
Woman’s work ought to be holy work, delicate and 
tender, beautiful and sweet, like a continued caress. 


Show everybody the possibility of being useful, and. 


you will have done the greatest good in the world. 

Our desires are wild horses, that need the curb to 
make them useful and serviceable. 

The sad and mad longing for power and the grasping 
of it has brought more misery into the world than the 
phantom is worth. 

Let not the dark hours be the only ones you count ; 
try always to be like the sundial, that only counts the 
bright ones. 

Enemies are only useful as long as you are rising. 
Once at the top, you must do away with them by making 
them your friends. 

* a» wo» 


LOCAL newspaper gives a touching paragraph 
4 about a robin that “ built her nest and laid six 
eggs in one of two enamelled jugs that hang on the 
, hat-pegs of a school and are used by the 
scholars for getting water for washing 
purposes.” How quiet and well-behaved must be the 
children! What a splendid opportunity for the teachers 
to inculcate lessons of kindness to animals! How 
useful for the nature-study lessons! We can well 
imagine all the scholars passing the row of hat-pegs on 
hushed tiptoes and peering eagerly from afar at the 
interesting nest. But—did the children ever wash ?- 
Journal of Education. 
-_ “ 


e 


Nature Study! 


1* is a little difficult sometimes to act up to one’s 
convictions, 

While waiting for the speaker at a public meeting a 

pale little man in the audience seemed very 

f nervous. He glanced over his shoulder 

from time to time, and squirmed and 

shifted about in his seat. At last, unable to stand it 


The Proof « 
the Pudding. 


any longer, he arose and demanded, in a high, pene- 
trating voice, “Is there a Christian scientist in this 
room ¢” 

A woman at the other side of the hall got up and said, 
“IT am a Christian scientist.” 

“Well, then, madam,” requested the little man, 
“would you mind changing seats with me? I’m 
sitting in a draught.” 

s+ SF 


A is that which hath no place and no magni- 
tude. 
A square is an extravagant figure of which the opposite 
New Defini sides are made equal, each to each— 
aa namely, the generosity of the father to 
the expenditure of the son, the impor- 
tunity of the creditor to the promptitude of the 
father’s payment, the promises of the son to the repri- 
mands of the father, and all parties are equal to the 
occasion. 
Conflicting opinions are those which, if projected ever 
so far into the small hours of the morning, never meet. 
A rumpus is a two-sided figure of which both sides 
are equally to blame. 
A plain figure is that which is concealed by triangles 
of whalebone, whose apices never touch.—Cassell’s 


Magazine. os x os 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY gives some useful opinions 

on the use and misuse of ‘“‘ Unseens” in the School 
World, and protests against special preparation for this 
exercise as though “ Unseens” were a dis- 
tinct subject, and gives the following 
instance :— 


The Use and 
Misuse of 
“ Unseens.” 
One candidate not long ago was in sore tribu- 
lation. He had been rejected no less than four times for the 
Preliminary ; and the hard thing was, according to his own 
account, that it was entirely a matter of ill-luck. He had care- 
fully studied previous papers; and going on the law of aver- 
ages, like scientific players in the gaming rooms of Monte Carlo, 
he had each time made up his mind what kind of passage was 
going to be set next time, and had prepared accordingly. But 
y a continuous run of bad luck, whenever he had got up all 
the proper words and phrases for a military piece, a political 
piece was set ; if he got up all possible philosophy or oratorical 
terms, some homely anecdote in ordinary life was set, with no 
philosophy or oratory in it. 


es Fe SH 

M ASTERS’ opinions on boys are common enough, 
4 but that of the pupil on his superior is more rare, 
though perhaps far more interesting. There is an out- 

The Seheo!- spoken article by a “ House Prefect” in 

Boy's Views. School on discipline and how it should be 
maintained. His views are the average 
intelligent boy’s views, and as the boy is an important 
part of a school, his ideas are worth noting. 


Corporal punishment is quite unnecessary. Smack a boy's 
head by all means (he remembers that for the next five minutes), 
but it is no good to thrash him. 

I wouldn’t be a schoolmaster for much. They get a very 
poor time, I should think. I don’t know why it is, but over 
fifty per cent. of the masters I have seen have been wholly unfit 
for their vocation—at least from my point of view, which, if 
not very deep, is fairly practical. The obviously silly mistakes 
which some new masters make are too pitiful for words. You 
long to give them a word of advice—fancy their faces if you did ! 

Another thing which I cannot understand is a boy losing 
his temper with a master: it is so silly. If you want to annoy 
a master hold your tongue. It is not what you say that annoys 
him ; it is the things you don’t say. Besides, if you are going 
to have a quarrel with a master, it is a dangerous thing to answer 
him back. You generally say something impertinent, and then 
you're done. 
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A HOLIDAY IN CORNWALL. 


BY BEDIVERE. 


HAVE called myself “ Bedivere ” because, in think- 
ing over what I should say in this article, I spent 


a long time “revolving many memories.” 


appeal to the scholastic instinct, no doubt, to verify 
this allusion.) The first thing to do was to consider 
my audience. Before prescribing for a sick animal 
one must know the nature and habits of the creature. 
The teacher, then, is a person who appreciates an interval 
of rest, calm after storm, “ peace all day long, all night, 
all morrow,” as the poet says. (Which?) But he is 
also a person who, even in his times of recreation, is 
- bent upon improving his mind. He likes to be learning 
things, and storing up fresh material for future lessons. 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


i I can’t translate it (can you ?), but I know it ex- 
, presses the spirit of idleness, and so I have adopted it 


Morwenstow CHURCH. 
(The cliff beyond is Hennacliff. ) 





Eaters ” had in his mind when he wrote :— 


‘** In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seeméd always afternoon. 


All round the coast the languid air did swoon.’ 





as the heading of this paragraph, which treats of the 
first-named characteristic of the teacher—his desire for 
rest. (Analyse this sentence, mentioning two figures 
of speech employed in it.) Cornwall is a first-rate place 
to be idle in. There is a sort of dreamy languor in the 
summer air, especially on the south coast, which steals 
over the tired spirit and makes one feel that it is much 
better to put off till to-morrow what, in term time, one 
would inevitably do to-day. It was surely Cornwall 
that the poet (Who? Give date) of “The Lotos- 


Lotos, perhaps, does not strictly belong to the flora of 


= 


Cornwall, but apples and plums and blackberries do. 
And is there not Cornish cream, which is every bit as 
good as nectar ? 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Before we deal with the teacher who wants to im- 
prove his mind (and when I say “ his,” I mean “ hers ” 
as well, throughout this article)—before we deal with 
such a teacher, there is a state of mind to be considered 
which is intermediate between idleness and _ self-im- 
provement. It is that state of mind in which, instead of 
contemplating in repose the beautiful works of nature, 
or treading contentedly the path of knowledge, a man 
is prompted to disport himself in propelling a boat, or 
a bicycle, or a golf-ball, or himself through the pellucid 
wave aqueous or aerial, or in luring the trout from the 
stream, the prawn from the pool, and the pilchard from 
the depths of the deep. 

For such pursuits Cornwall affords every facility. 
The bathing varies at different places. On the south 
coast the sea, as a rule, is not so rough; there is more 
smooth water for swimming and diving, and bathing- 
machines are more in evidence. On the 
north coast bathing often consists of plung- 
ing through breakers, or ducking under 
them, according to taste. Where bathing- 
machines are not, the bather lurks behind 
a convenient rock, and places a stone upon 
his clothes to prevent their blowing away. 
There is sometimes an element of danger, 
owing to the tricks of tide and current, but 
this danger can always be avoided by con- 
sulting the local longshoreman and following 
his advice. Accidents only happen when 
people despise warnings, or neglect to ask 
advice, and attempt foolhardy things. The 
present writer has a lively recollection of 
struggling, when a small boy, through a 
down-dragging surf back to the shore at 
Bude, having been carried out beyond his 
depth. 

There is very little boating on the north 
coast. The surf is too strong and the coast 
too rocky. But on the south coast there 
are several excellent places for sailing and 
boating generally, as Falmouth, Penzance 
Looe, and Fowey. Falmouth harbour, with its many 
creeks and bays, is a magnificent stretch of water ; and 
the wooded reaches of the Fal, winding up to Truro, are 
finer than anything on the Thames. In boating, too, 
the visitor must remember that the summer sea is a 
giant asleep, and that the giant sometimes stirs in his 
sleep. This present scribe was one evening rowing 
across alone from Falmouth to St. Mawes, when dark- 
ness fell, and the winds and the waves arose. I got 
there, but—well, there! On another occasion I took 
a boat, and an aunt, out for a row at Fowey. The 
boat sped out of the harbour in gallant style (worthy of 
the old “ Gallants of Fowey ”), but when just rounding 
the point to the open sea it occurred to the oarsman 
that the pace on the return journey might not be so 
fast. It wasnot. The boat’s nose was turned, but after 
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20 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


some quarter Of an hour’s hard pulling we found our- 
selves still opposite the same rock. Visions arose of 
scudding out into mid-ocean or coasting round to Pol- 
perro, and we felt something like Robinson Crusoe on 
his first voyage round his island, when he was nearly 
carried away into the wide ocean. The only thing to 
do was to pull harder, and thus, slowly and painfully, 
the boat at last crept back round the point again (notice 
the onomatopeia here), and into the calmer water of 
the harbour. 

To enjoy deep-sea fishing, one must first acquire sea- 
legs and a sea-stomach. Rocking at anchor is far 
worse than sailing, sailing over the bounding wave. I 
tried it once, but not again. Neither do I speak as a 
fresh-water fisherman. But for the disciples of Izaak 
Walton there are trout-streams to be found in Cornwall, 
and permission may usually be obtained to fish in 
them. Visitors to Bude and its neighbourhood can also 
obtain at the District Council Offices tickets for fishing 
in the Tamar Lake, the reservoir of Bude’s 
new water supply, about eight or ten miles ™& 
from the town. 

Bude likewise has very good natural golf 
links on the sandy downs by the sea, and 
there are other good links in Cornwall, not- 
ably the Lelant Links near St. Ives. Per- 
sonally, I have no use for golf in Cornwall, 
and I remember with regret the good old 
days when, as a boy, I strayed over the 
downs at Bude without any red coats prowl- 
ing about or white balls whizzing round 
my head. I regard golf or tennis at places 
like Bude and St. Ives as an insult to the 
attractions of nature, and the person who i 
requires them as deficient in appreciation @ 
and in mental resources. But for those who te? 
want them there they are; and it may also |* 
be possible to get a little cricket by joining %p 
a local club. Other some there are whose 
idea of enjoying the country is to whir 
through it on a motor car, with goggles over 
their eyes and dust and petrol up their 
noses, scaring, if not slaughtering, peasants 
and little children on their malodorous 
way. For their benefit I would state that there are 
many steep hills in Cornwall, with sharp corners afford- 
ing good opportunities for overturning. 


IMPROVING ONE’S MIND. 


The other class of teachers, who wish to educate at 
the same time as they enjoy themselves, will find a 
variety of interests in Cornwall. For the anthropologist 
there are numerous stone circles and other prehistoric 
remains, especially the recent wonderful discoveries of 
tombs unearthed at Harlyn Bay, near Padstow. For 
the geologist the strata of the cliffs provide endless 
entertainment, and the botanist may become amphibious 

-one foot on a fern-bed, so to speak, and the other in 
a rock-pool. The student of architecture, history, and 
legendary lore will find an inexhaustible source of delight 
in the grand old Cornish churches and the stories of 
their patron or their matron saints. The amateur artist 
can here depict to his heart’s content “the light that 
never was on sea or land;” while the effect of the beauty 
and the magic inexpressible charm of Cornwall on the 
minor poet who takes himself seriously, is likely to be 
appalling to his friends and relatives. 


ROUTES AND CENTRES. 


The question where to stay in Cornwall, or whether 
to stay anywhere, or, if moving about, what route to 
take, will be determined largely by the state of life in 
which you, dear reader, happen to be. If you are a 
happy parent, with a spouse and brood of younglings, 
you will doubtless stay at the same place all the holi- 
days, and choose some spot near the sea where there 
are good facilities for making sand-castles, bathing, and 
going for picnics. These facilities may be found at such 
places as Bude, Newquay, Perranporth, St. Ives, Pen- 
zance, and Falmouth, or at smaller places round the 
coast. The Great Western and the South-Western 
Railways publish every summer illustrated guides 
(price one penny), containing descriptions of the various 
resorts, and lists of addresses of lodgings, farmhouses, 
boarding-houses, and hotels. It cannot be denied that 
lodgings are somewhat expensive in the season—that is, 
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NorMAN PILLARS IN MoRWENSTOW CHURCH. 
(Photo by Rev. R. A. Morris.) 


in August and early September; but out-of-the-way 
places may sometimes be found, a little inland, where 
the terms are lower. 


THE BEST WAY TO SEE CORNWALL. 


The ideal way to see Cornwall, however, is by a walk- 
ing tour along the cliffs. Cycling, indeed, is possible, 
and enables one to go more quickly from place to place ; 
but many of the hills are long and steep, and the roads 
wind about inland, between high hedges for the most 
part, so that very little can be seen by the cyclist as he 
goes along of what is best worth seeing in Cornwall— 
namely, the coast and the sea. The person who sets 
out to walk along the coast by the cliff paths must be 
prepared to rough it a bit. He must not mind if he 
has to fight his way through a thicket of furze bushes, 
like the prince outside the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 
He will have a good deal of hard scrambling up and 
down the steep sides of the combes, or gorges, which run 
down to the shore between breaks in the cliffs. If he 
takes to the beach, he will sometimes have to traverse 
tracts of great rocks and boulders, too big to step from 
one to another, where he will have to climb up and 
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down, in delightful uncertainty as to whether he will 
eventually emerge on smooth sand, or whether he will 
have to go back, or whether he will slip and sprain his 
ankle, or whether the tide will come in and drive him 
up the face of a precipice. 

I speak from some little experience in these matters. 
I have walked by the cliffs, alone, from St. Ives to Bude, 
and from Bideford to Bude. This was some ten years 
ago. I wore a knickerbocker suit, with strong boots 
(the Cornish coast is not a place for patent, leathers), 
and carried a knapsack (containing a few toilette requi- 
sites) strapped on my back, a stout stick, and a mackin- 
tosh rolled up by a strap with a round leather handle. 
To be particular in these little details makes a great 
deal of difference to one’s comfort. I had no exciting 
adventures, but they were the finest holidays I ever 
spent. The first walk (St. Ives to Bude) took me 
about a week. I did not try to break records. It may 
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Cuirrs AT MoORWENSTOW. 
(Photo by Rev. R. A. Morris.) 


perhaps be of interest if I copy out here some notes 
which I made at the time, showing my stopping-places 
and my principal expenses. 


Tuesday, August 27, 1895. 
Left St. Ives, 10.45 a.m. 
Godrevy Lighthouse, 1.20 p.m. 
Portreath, 4.30 p.m. Lunch, 2s. 3d. 
Left Portreath, 6 p.m. 
Porthtowan, 8 p.m. 
St. Agnes, 9 p.m. Paull’s Hotel. Bill (supper, 
bed, and breakfast), 7s. 


Wednesday, August 28. 
Left St. Agnes, 10.20 a.m. 
St. Agnes Beacon, 11 a.m. 
Trevaunance Cove, 11.30 a.m. 
Perranporth, 1 p.m. Lunch at hotel, 2s. 
Cubert, 5 p.m. 
Newquay, 6.30 p.m. Red Lion Hotel. Bill (supper, 
bed, and breakfast), 7s. 4d. 


Thursday, August 29. 
Left Newquay, 9 a.m. 
Mawgan, 12 noon. 
Mawgan Porth, 2.15 p.m. 
Bedruthan Steps, 3.15 p.m. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Park Head, 4.15 p.m. 
Back to Mawgan,9 p.m. Falcon Inn. Bill, 10s. 8d. 


Friday, August 30. 
Left Mawgan, 11 a.m. 
Bedruthan Steps, 12.30 p.m. 
Trevose Head, 4.45. Tea in the lighthouse, the 
first habitation reached since leaving Mawgan. 


Padstow, 8.30 p.m. Wills Hotel. Bill, 7s. 
Saturday, August 31. 


Left Padstow, 10 a.m. Boat across estuary. Bathed. 
Polzeath, 12.30 p.m. (Met a Yorkshire miner on 
the tramp, looking for work. He said, “A 
can’t maak out what t’ foaks in this coontry 
saay; they taak that foony.” Gave him 5s.) 
Porthqueen, 4 p.m. 
Port Isaac, 5 p.m. Tea. Hired a cart to Tintagel. 
Tintagel, 8.30 p.m. Wharncliffe Arms Hotel, 
Trevena. Bill, two nights and meals, 
£1, 1s. 6d. 


Sunday, September 1. 
Bathed in the morning at Trebarwith. 


Went up on to Tintagel Head in the 

afternoon. 
Monday, September 2. 

Left Tintagel, 9.15 a.m. 

Rocky Valley (comment thereon in 
diary, “ lovely ”), 10 a.m. 

Blackapit, Boscastle, 12 noon. 

Crackington Haven, 3.45 p.m. Tea. 

Millook, 6.50 p.m. 

Widemoutb, 8 p.m. 

Bude, 9 p.m. Globe Hotel—a modest 
hostelry, but clean. Bill for two 
nights, 9s. 

Finis amabilium locorum [“ the end of 
lovely places ”’}. 


Of the other walk, from Bideford to Bude, 

I have kept no written memoranda. But I 

know that it was at Easter, and that I went 

down by a night train from Waterloo, arrived at 

Bideford in the early morning, and put up at Tan- 

ton’s Hotel, going to bed for a few hours’ sleep, which 

I had not been able to secure in the train, having 

travelled down with three drunken sailors, who sang the 

same song most of the way. I cannot say for certain 
what it was, possibly— 


‘* Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo! ho! and a bottle of rum.” 


Anyhow, I think the bottle of rum was there, though I 
ought to mention that I did not partake of it. I left 
Bideford later in the morning, passed through West- 
ward Ho! and Clovelly, and stayed the night at Hart- 
land. The next day I had some of the stiffest climbing, 
down and up the side of combes, that is to be had along 
the coast. This walk brought me into the Hawker 
country. I passed through Welcombe (of which Hawker 
was curate for many years, being at the same time 
Vicar of Morwenstow), and then descended into the 
valley of Marsland (dividing Cornwall from Devon), 
one of the loveliest and one of the loneliest spots in 
all that lonely and lovely region. Hawker used to ride 
through it every Sunday, winter and summer, for after- 
noon service at Welcombe, and back again to Morwen- 
stow.” I reached Morwenstow that evening, and spent 
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the night there at the Bush Inn, walking on the next day 
to Bude (9 miles) through Coombe Valley and Northcote 
Mouth. 

HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW. 


Morwenstow is a wonderful place, apart from its 
association with its famous parson-poet. There: are 
some of the grandest and highest cliffs here of any on 
the coast, the church is one of the oldest in Cornwall, 
and the country round is wild and romantic. But, after 
all, Hawker’s memory is the prevailing element in the 
atmosphere of Morwenstow. He came there in 1834, 
the first resident vicar for more than a century, built 
the vicarage (with chimneys in the shape of church 
towers), restored the aa and lived there as patri- 
arch and father of his people until 1875, when he went 
to Plymouth (his birthplace), and there died, and was 
received on his deathbed into the Church of Rome. 


ie ee 


Trevose Licurnovsr, Papstow. 
(Photo by Alex. Old.) 


He was an eccentric, a law unto himself, and a humorist 
of the first order. He is best known by his Cornish 
Ballads and his Footprints of Former Men in Far Corn- 
wall. His most famous ballad is “ The Song of the 
Western Men,” written round an old refrain :— 


** And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.” 


But undoubtedly his greatest poem is “ The Quest of the 
Sangraal,” a splendid fragment of blank verse, founded 
on the Arthurian legends that linger round Tintagel. 

The great headland of Tintagel can be seen in the 
distance from Morwenstow cliffs, and the poem which 
it helped to inspire ends appropriately with a picture 
of the scene. 

‘« There stood Dundagel, throned, and the great sea 


Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 
And, like a drunken giant, sobbed in sleep.”’ 


Tennyson, while staying at Bude in 1848, visited Hawker, 
and spent a day with him upon the cliffs, exchanging 
thoughts about poetry in general and King Arthur in 
particular. Hawker has been the subject of three 
biographies—The Vicar of Morwenstow, by the Rev. 
8. Baring-Gould ; Memorials of R. S. Hawker, by the 
late Rev. F. G. Lee; and The Life and Letters of Robert 
Stephen Hawker, by his son-in-law, C. E. Byles. The 


last is the only complete and authentic account of his 
life, but the first is worth reading for its humorous 
anecdotes. 

controversy. 


Dr. Lee’s memoir was confined to religious 
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BOOKS TO READ IN CORNWALL. 


The teacher on holiday does not want to be cumbered 
with too many books, and the man with a hobby prob- 
ably will not need any. But for the poetically minded, 
and those with some feeling for the literary associations 
of a locality, there are certain books which are almost 
a necessity in Cornwall. Such are Malory’s Morte 
@ Arthur, , enlioor Idylls of the King, and Hawker’s 
Cornish Ballads and Footprints. To these, perhaps, 
might be added by an enthusiast Matthew Arnold’s 
Tristram and Iseult, and Swinburne’s Arthurian 
poems. A later poet, Mr. Francis Coutts, has given a 
new setting to the legends in his Romance of King 
Arthur. Among novels there are Westward Ho! Q.’s 
Troy Town (alias Fowey), The Delectable Duchy, and 
The S id Spur; Mr. Baring-Gould’s John Herring 
and In the Roar of the Sea; the novels of Eden 
Phillpotts and Charles Marriott ; Canon Thynne’s 
Sir Bevill; and of quite recent fiction, the 
anonymous A Pizy in Petticoats and Mr. John 
Trevena’s Arminel of the West. A good book of 
the literary pilgrimage type is Mr. Lewis Hind’s 
Days in Cornwall, a well-illustrated account of 
a recent walking tour “round, down, and 
through Cornwall;” while of guide-books pure 
and simple, some of the most serviceable are 
Baddeley and Ward’s North Devon and North 
Cornwall and South Devon and South Cornwall. 
This selection of books, however, is by no means 
exhaustive. Let those who want more ancient 
and solid works consult Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. 





THE ROYAL BELGIAN MAIL ROUTE TO 
THE CONTINENT: 
Txoss of our readers who intend to take a Continental holiday 
are recommended to write to 53 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C., for the tourist programme of the Belgian State Railway 
and Mail Packet Service. There is much to be said for a Belgian 
holiday, both from the point of view of convenience and enjoy- 
ment; and on consulting a copy of the above guide we find 
that it is now possible to obtain a season ticket available for 
five days at the very low price of 9s. 5d., giving the holder the 
freedom of the whole railway system, just as though he were a 
director. For those of our readers who reside in the North there 
are cheap trips to Belgium in connection with long date excur- 
sions to London and the South Coast. Further, the Belgian 
State Railway have made arrangements with the other Conti- 
nental railways, by which tickets for tours at specially reduced 
fares are issued to passengers travelling to the Continent by the 
Dover-Ostend route, under the management of the Belgian State 
Railway. The principal advantage of these tickets is that a 
passenger can choose his own route to almost any station in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
nmark, Sweden, and Norway (they are not issued to Russia), 
and that the tickets are issued at fares considerably cheaper 
than the ordinary single tickets of the Continental railways. 
Application for quotation of fares, which will be attended to by 
return of post, must be sent to the Belgian Booking Offices, 
either at the above address, or 72 Regent Street, London, W. 








A Potyetor Guipe.—Messrs. Marlborough and Co., of 51 Old 
Bailey, E.C., send us a useful little handbook, entitled The 
Travellers’ Practical Manual of Conversation, which contains 
useful travel notes on baggage, customs, cycles, railways, pass- 

rts, money, etc., as well as conversations in English, French, 
German, and Italian. For example, How much do you ask ?— 
Combien .demandez-vous ?—Wie viel verlangen Sie ?—Quanto 
domandate ? Bring us some tea.—Apportez-nous du thé.— 
Bringen Sie uns Tee.—Portateci del té. At the end of the 
handy volume is a quadruple dictionary of commonly used 
words, as well as a number of es for memoranda and reflec- 
tions—say on the quality of French tea. 
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PARIS FROM THE LOUVRE. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


BRITTANY AS A HOLIDAY 
GROUND. 


BY 8S. A. RICHARDS, B.A. 


“[ HERE is probably no better holiday ground than 
Brittany for the Englishman with a purse of 
limited capacity. It is conveniently near at hand, it 
is cheap, and, above all, intensely interesting. In the 
matter of scenery it can offer nothing magnificent, 
though there is picturesqueness enough in its fine old 
churches, its trim villages, its granite coast, and the 
wide stretches of lande covered with a yellow blaze of 
gorse. But its chief interest is human, after all. No- 
where else shall we find anything to approach the 
quaintness, the piety, the old-world air of the Breton 
peasants. Here is a people in all respects practically 
the same as it was hundreds of years ago, living in the 
same atmosphere of intense piety and picturesque 
superstition, exhibiting all the marked characteristics 
of the Celtic temperament unspoilt by the intermingling 
of any other race. To enjoy Brittany one must enter 
into its spirit, learn something of these wonderful people, 
and then, on visiting their country, attune one’s mind 
to their life of mediwval simplicity and uncompromising 
religious faith. No better preparation for such a holi- 
day could be suggested than the perusal of two books— 
Pierre Loti’s Pécheur @Islande and Baring - Gould’s 
Book of Brittany. lf after reading these you do not 
want to visit Brittany—well, you had certainly better 
not go. But you must be very peculiarly constituted 
if this proves to be the case. 

When Julius Cesar conquered the country in 57-56 
B.C., it was known as Armorica. Even at that time its 
history was old. In the south-east one comes upon a 
district rich in megalithic remains, remnants of a pre- 
historic race. At Carnac rows of huge granite blocks, 
or menhirs, arrayed in regular lines like soldiers drawn 
up in battle array, stretch for a distance of three 
kilometres. In all directions one comes upon other 
remnants of the Paleolithic age — menhirs, dolmens, 
cromlechs. This district alone will well furnish sufficient 
interest for a week’s stay. The excellent little museum 


at Carnac, which should certainly not be missed, is due 
to the explorations of a Scotsman named Miln, and is 
called, in consequence, the “‘ Musée Miln.” It contains 
a large portrait of the founder, of whom, as Britons, 
we may justly feel proud. During his lifetime, which 
he devoted to the exploration of these remains, -he dis- 
covered much, accounted for much that was hitherto 
mysterious and incomprehensible. Others are now 
carrying on his work. At Lockmariquer we are still in 
the land of dolmens and menhirs. Of the former, the 
most noted is called “ La Table des Marchands,” the 
roof of the chamber consisting of one huge flat stone 
like a gigantic table. The great menhir of Lockmariquer 
stood sixty feet high; now it lies prostrate, broken in 
three pieces by the fall. 

All these gigantic stones doubtless strewed the country- 
side much as they do to-day when, during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, Celtic refugees began to flee from our 
shores before the heathen invaders, and, braving the 
perils of the sea, to make their way to this land of 
Armorica, which they invaded, partially settled, and 
Christianised: These ancient Britons brought with 
them the name of their fatherland, and Armorica hence- 
forth was called Britannia Minor, or Lesser Britain—in 
French, Bretagne; and hence, in English, Brittany. 
Here, then, they settled, and here they have continued 
to live, shut off from the rest of France, and long inde- 
pendent of her kings. The Breton peasant knows of 
his origin, and recognises that the British are in a sense 
his kith and kin. When he puts in at Cardiff for coal, 
he hears a language which he can to some extent 
understand, while his own enables him to make himself 
understood by the Welsh. During my visits to Brittany 
I have constantly been greeted with such remarks as 
these: ‘“ Nous sommes de la méme race,” “ Nos an- 
cétres sont venus de votre pays,” “Dans quelques 
parties de votre pays on parle une langue qui ressemble 
bien 4 la notre.” The knowledge of these facts seems 
to predispose the Bretons to be friendly to the English. 
The hospitality which we have—perhaps involuntarily 
—extended to their dear brothers and sisters, members 
of religious communities expelled from France, has 
tended to heighten this feeling of goodwill. English 
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people always find a friendly reception awaiting 
them. 

Brittany is the place, par excellence, for national 
costumes. Nowhere else have they to such an extent 
persisted. Go to mass on a Sunday morning at some 
village church if you wish to see the quaint costumes of 
the place, for each district has its own. On one side 
of the church are the snowy caps of the women; on 
the other the men kneel with bowed heads, holding in 
their hands their “chapeauz ronds,” with long velvet 
streamers. The district around Quimper is famous for 
its costumes, The men are attired in bright blue jackets 
trimmed with black velvet and adorned with brass 
buttons. Round their waists they wear broad blue 
sashes. The women’s skirts stand out from the hips 
in the quaintest fashion, while on their shoulders they 
wear epaulettes of finely pleated linen. The white cap 
or coiffe varies in style, like the rest of the dress, accord- 
ing to the district, but the round felt hat with streamers 
is universal among the men. May the time be far dis- 
tant when this quaint and picturesque costume is to be 
swept away with other relics of the past. There is in 
existence a society for the preservation of the Breton 
costume, language, and customs, while Botrel, the 
Breton poet, is never tired of urging his fellow-country- 
men not to abandon them. A wonderful fellow Botrel— 
u peasant, and the son of a peasant, and a born poet. 
He and his comely wife, in their pretty Breton costume, 
sing his songs in delightful fashion. He is thoroughly 
imbued with the Breton spirit, with love for all that 
is characteristic of his country and his race. This is 
how a mother addresses her little daughter in one of 
his poems : 

** Conservons nos robes faites 

Moitié drap, moitié velours, 

Tabliers et collerettes, 

Devantiers brodés a jour ; 

Gardons nos coiffes, mignonne, 

Vous, les gis, vos chapeaux ronds, 

Gai! gai! gai! 

Restons, Bretonnes. 
Bon! bon! bon! 
Restons, Bretons.” 


No one has seen the best that Brittany can offer him 
till he has witnessed a Breton pardon. This is the 
name given to the patronal festival or feast of the 
patron saint ofachurch. In Baring-Gould’s book there 
is a list of the principal pardons, with dates, so that the 
English visitor should make sure of seeing one at least. 
Perhaps a brief description of that of Le Folguet may be 
ot interest. 

Le Folguet is a tiny hamlet with a magnificent church. 
The nearest town is Lesneven, and thither the pious folk 
drive in from miles around, and take up their lodging in 
the inns the day before the great event. If you would 
find room, you will be wise to get there early. The little 
town is in a state of great animation: farmers and 
their wives are driving in in their carts; the streets are 
tilled with peasants, men and women, in rich and varied 
costumes. One who is learned in such matters can tell 
at a glance the district from which each comes. Here 
is the sombre black of Morlaix, the rich blue of Quimper, 
the light blue and green of Plougastel-Daoulas. 

Early next morning mass is sung in the church, which 
is packed with people, and the Lesneven contingent 
prepares to start for the scene of the festival. At Le 
Folguet, a few miles away, the little houses on the 
green are decorated with flags, a huge tricolour hangs 
from the tower, and Chinese lanterns, hung in the 


belfry windows, sway in the breeze, frail adornments to 
the solid stone. 

Presently the bells peal out a merry welcome to the 
approaching pilgrims, and in the far distance the sun is 
seen flashing upon a processional cross. Nearer and 
nearer comes the little procession, and now the strains 
of a quaint Breton hymn are heard. The curé of Le 
Folguet sets out with his little flock to meet them, sing- 
ing the same hymn in honour of Notre Dame du Folguet. 
When the two processions meet, the crosses and banners 
bow to one another in dignified salutation, and all pro- 
ceed slowly to the church, where priests are busy com- 
municating the people. For two hours processions are 
constantly arriving. They come from all parts; many 
have walked more than five miles that morning. The 
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costumes are rich and varied; the banners make a 
brave show. As each approaches, the bells peal out, 
and the curé with his little band advances to receive 
and welcome the newcomers. 

When all have communicated, they form into one 
vast procession, a long stream of crosses, reliquaries, 
banners, acolytes, priests, bareheaded men, and gaily- 
clad women, all solemnly singing the same hymn, which 
has scarcely ceased for the last two hours. They make 
their way to an altar on a hill, and here mass is sung in 
the heartiest of fashions. 

In the afternoon vespers and benediction are sung at 
the same place. As the procession, this time bearing 
with it the Host, winds its way from the church, the con- 
gregation on the hill and the stall-keepers on the green 
fall upon their knees. One looks round upon a vast 
expanse of bowed heads. 
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After vespers the men play bowls upon the green, and 
purchases are made at the stalls. The stock-in-trade 
consists almost entirely of objects of piety—lace-prints, 
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medallions, crucifixes, etc. The road home to Lesneven 
is rendered picturesque enough by the varied costumes 
of the peasants walking sedately in twos and threes. 
They have spent a day such as the Breton soul loves. 
You will be lucky, too, if you witness a Breton wed- 
ding. The traditional procedure is quaint and pictur- 
esque. The bridegroom and his friends first betake 
themselves to the house of the bride, whence the young 
couple, accompanied by the friends of both, walk in 
procession to the church. After the service, the “ bon 
vieux” gives his daughter the traditional paternal kiss, 
the procession is formed again, and away it goes to 
the house of the happy pair, or, in the case of the more 
well-to-do, to make merry over bridal feast and ball 
at the inn. On these occasions the full national dress 
is worn, the family treasures in the form of costly em- 
broideries and gold and silver ornaments of curious 
design are donned. Many of these descend from gen- 
eration to generation, and are guarded with tender and 
scrupulous care. Dancing is always a great factor in 
the merry-making which follows—dancing of a stately 
and dignified kind. It is a pretty sight, on a summer’s 
evening, to see a string of young peasants in their 
beautiful festival dress, hand in hand, young men and 
girls alternating, solemnly performing a gavotte upon 
the green to the accompanying strains of the biniou, the 
characteristic national instrument of Brittany. It is 
a kind of bagpipe, but, unlike that with which we are 
familiar, requires two performers. One has a chanter 
or melody pipe on which the tune is played, the other 
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a bag with one drone, and a smaller pipe which he 
fingers to vary the accompaniment. The Highland 
bagpipe has a chanter for the melody and three drones, 
which produce the note A, one an octave lower than 
the other two. 

Nearly every Breton village possesses a fine old 
church which will well repay a visit. Many are pro- 
vided with ossuaries or bone-chambers. After a cer- 
tain number of years, in order to economise space, 
graves in the churchyard are opened and the bones 
removed to the ossuary. Here they are reverently 
stored and periodically cleaned. This somewhat grue- 
some practice is in keeping with the gloomy temperament 
of the Bretons, with whom the cult of death and all 
that has reference to it is a characteristic feature. Even 
on so joyous an occasion as a wedding-feast this ever- 
present thought—due partly, perhaps, to the physical 
features of the country, its severe climate, and its 
rock-bound coast—obtrudes itself. The father of the 
family reads out the long list of departed relatives of 
both families, and the guests rise and drink to their 
memory in silence. 

Another interesting feature of the churches is the 
calvary to be found in front of many of them. This 
consists of a representation in stone of the scene of 
the crucifixion. Many of the calvaries are very old 
and very elaborate and quaint, comprising large num- 
bers of stone figures. 


In the north-east, with Paimpol situated on a lovely 








FestivaL CostumE—L& Forcver. 
bay as centre, the cod-fishery occupies the activities of 
the men. For six months of the year you will find none 
but women, old men, and children in these seaboard 
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villages. The husbands and sons are away off the 
perilous coasts of Iceland plying their dangerous calling. 
Death comes all too often to them there, a fact which 
tends still further to heighten the gloomy and fatalistic 
character of the Breton temperament. 





Gone TO THE MARKET. 


In the south-west, at Concarneau and Douarnenez, 
sardine-fishing is the staple industry. Concarneau is a 
delightfully picturesque little place. Its quaint harbour 
is filled with fishing-boats hung with drying nets of 
bright-blue colour. It is indeed a pretty sight to see 
the fleet sail out upon a bright summer’s morning. 

In the centre of Brittany there are some quite respect- 
able hills, and at Huelgoat some really romantic scenery. 
Here are dark pine-woods, roaring torrents, and beau- 
tiful waterfalls, plashing upon chaotic heaps of granite 
boulders. 

Indeed Brittany offers sufficient variety to please the 
most fastidious—prehistoric remains in plenty, ancient 
churches, woods and streams, a grand and beautiful 
coast, and, above all, a people whose dress, customs, 
religion, and surroundings are calculated to inspire 
alike the artist, the poet, and the historian. 

And now perhaps a few practical suggestions will 
be welcomed “ the intending tourist. First, as to the 
method of travelling. This depends on your aim. If 
you want to stay in some one place, there are plenty of 
quiet and interesting spots on the coast which will 
furnish all that is necessary for a restful po profitable 
holiday. As to expense, Brittany is one of the cheapest 
of places. Pension at four or five francs a day can be 
obtained anywhere, and the living is sure to be of the 
best. It is the land of good cooking and sumptuous 
repasts. But if you wish to see the country, a bicycle 
is strongly to be recommended, though, failing that, 
good circular tours at cheap rates can be obtained from 
the railway companies. The railway system, however, 
is not very extensive, and will not always take you 
where you want to go. Touring is, of course, always 
more expensive than staying in one place, but one can 
fearlessly choose a good hotel anywhere, and be sure 
of getting d¢jedner, with wine and cider thrown in, at 
2 francs, diner at 2 francs 50 centimes, and bed at 2 
francs. One may reckon one’s expenses, when cycling, 
at 7 francsaday. Of course, by choosing humbler inns, 
one may reduce this figure. For the price I mention you 
will get the best of accommodation, and such meals ! 


First of all, procure a good map. The best is the 
Plan Vélo, Bretagne, published by the Libraire Neal, 
248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, and procurable at Cook’s. 
A little book called The Continong (Dent, 1s. 6d.) con- 
tains a very good outline of a tour to the heart of Brit- 
tany and back (p. 117). You could not do better than 
follow it on your first visit. At any rate, get well west 
of St. Malo ; the real Brittany begins beyond St. Brieuc. 
As to guide-books, I recommend the Guides Pratiques 
Conty (Bretagne Ouest), 12 Rue Auber, Paris (price 
2 francs 50 centimes), or Guides Joanne (Hachette, 
2 francs). Black’s guides are very good and cheap for 
those who prefer one written in English. Besides 
Baring-Gould’s book already mentioned, which should 
certainly be read, Percy Dearmer’s Highways and 
Byways in Brittany is well worth studying. Nearly all 
the peasants speak French as well as Breton, and Eng- 
lish is generally understood at the hotels. The best 
route is from Southampton to St. Malo. 

The charm of the country must be felt to be under- 
stood, but perhaps these few scattered remarks will 
suffice to convince the reader that Brittany is one of the 
best places in which an Englishman can spend a cheap 
and delightful holiday. 


—Sr 9 Pete 


SWISS SEASON TICKETS. 
BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC. 
W E hear a great deal said for and against State 
ownership of railways. Some see in it a scheme 


for tying up our trade and travellers with red tape; 
the individualist is alarmed because it savours of 


Socialism; while, on the other hand, some see in it 


an opportunity of obtaining gratis from a benevolent 
Government all those blessings that the most reckless 
Parliamentary candidate is pleased to enumerate in 
what he calls his programme. 

Many of the advantages, such as through bookings, 
that could be gained by unification in the control of 
our railways, are secured through the agency of that 





*‘TeLi’s CHAPEL.” 


wonderful institution, the Railway Clearing House. 
But we are still, without that boon which can be en- 
joyed on the Belgian State Railway or the Federal 
Railways of Switzerland—namely, the season ticket 
or pass for a short period at a low rate. These tickets 
must not be confused with the “ Rundreise ” or circular 
























tickets, which enable the traveller to go once round 
a chosen route. They are really season tickets avail- 
able over the whole system, enabling the tourist to 
travel where he likes and as often as he likes—to live, 








LAKE MAGGIORE, NEAR PALLANZA. 


in fact, on the line—during the period for which they 
are available. In Belgium these tickets are made 
available for either five or fifteen days, and the prices 
are 9s. 3d. or 18s. 6d. third class, and proportionately 
higher for second class or first class; and for these small 
sums the tourist may travel to and fro over the 2,500 
miles of which the system consists. 

In Switzerland the tickets are available on the lake 
steamers as well as the trains, and persons holding 
them are granted a reduction on most of the mountain 
railways. For the guidance of the traveller, we here 
give an account of the places we were able to visit 
with the help of these tickets. Having organised a 
small party of ten, consisting of fellow-teachers and 
their families, we were able to travel to Basle under 
the auspices of the L.T.A. From that point our season 
tickets, which we had purchased at the Swiss Federal 
Railway office near Piccadilly Circus, became available. 
One condition on which the tickets are issued is that 
a photograph of the holder shall be stuck inside; and 
as most of our readers have among their friends an 
amateur photographer who can take a portrait suffi- 
ciently lifelike for purposes of identification, this is 
not a very onerous condition. 

From Basle we proceeded to Ziirich, which we had 
selected as our first headquarters. It is not necessary 
here to enumerate the many objects of interest to be 
found in the town that was once the home of Zwingli 
and of Pestalozzi. From the standpoint of the season- 
ticket holder this city enjoys the immense advantage of 
being a splendid railway centre; and as eight members 
of the party had never been to Switzerland before, 
the object of the “‘ conductor ” was to show the country 
in a8 many varied aspects as possible. 

In the afternoon of our first day—Sunday—at Ziirich 
we had a delightful steamboat ride down the lake to 
Wadenswill, where we heard some music in a “ Bier- 
garten,” and in the cool of the evening we returned 
to Ziirich. 

The next day we went vid Winterthur to Schaff- 
hausen to see the Falls of the Rhine. Had we cared 
to start early enough, we could have worked in a steam- 
boat ride on Lake Constance as well. The Falls, how- 
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ever, present quite sufficient interest for one day, and 
the longer one spends in examining them from different 
points of view the more their grandeur impresses one. 
The return route, vid Biilach, was even more beautiful 
than the outward one. 

Next day we took train to Arth-Goldau, changing at 
Zug, and running along by the side of its beautiful 
lake. The novices then began to train for mountain 
climbing by making the ascent of the Rigi, which was 
effected by the non-climbers in the mountain train. 
After luncheon at the top, the non-climbers took the 
train down to Vitznau, and the younger members of 
the party walked down to Weggis. We all took boat to 
Lucerne, and in the evening got back by train to Ziirich. 
Next day we spent in the town and its environs, some 
of the party taking short trips on the lake, which were 
all included, remember, in the ticket. 

Thursday we devoted to a trip on Lake Lucerne. 
We went by train to Fluellen, right at the southern end 
of the lake, and took a steamboat the whole length 
right up to Lucerne, whence, after spending some 
hours in the town, a train took us back to our head- 
quarters. As our object was not to ride as many 
miles as possible, but to get as much enjoyment as we 
could, some of us left the train at Sisikon on the out- 
ward journey, and walked to Fluellen by the Axen- 
strasse, a romantic road that runs by the side of the 
lake and passes the picturesque “ Tell’s Chapel.” 

Friday was spent mainly in the town, but in the 
evening we climbed the Uetliberg by train, getting a 
reduction in virtue of our “ seasons.” The panorama 
was wonderful, and the view of the lake and town 
below after the street lamps were lit was enchanting. 

The next section of our holiday was the tour of the 
Italian lakes, and thither also our “ seasons” took us. 
Changing trains at Zug, we left our alpenstocks in a 
bundle in the cloakroom, and continued our journey 
past Fluellen and up the magnificent Reuss valley, 
going through the loops and circular tunnels, and finally 
through the St. Gotthard itself to Airolo, and on to 
Locarno at the head of Lake Maggiore. 








THe SCHWARZSEE (SHOWING THE GABELHORN). 


The Swiss “ seasons” were, of course, not available 
on the Italian lakes, but for a moderate fare we rode 
right down the lake to Pallanza, a lovely spot, where 
we spent two or three days. We then took the trip 
round the three lakes, passing again up Lake Maggiore 
to Luino, thence by train to Ponte Tresa, and by boat 
the whole length of Lake Lugano to Porlezza, whence 
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a short train ride took us to Menaggio; and after a 
steamboat trip down Lake Como, we reached the town 
of Como. The frontier between Switzerland and Italy 
is 80 intricate that Como is only four or five miles from 
the border, and a fivepenny ride took us to Chiasso, 
where our tickets again became available. We returned 
vid the St. Gotthard tunnel to Lucerne, and then over 
the Brunig Pass to Meiringen. Next day we went by 
train to Brienz, then by boat on the lake to Interlaken, 
whence another boat took us to Thun and a train to 
Berne. From Berne we proceeded to Lausanne, and 
intended to go by boat to the eastern end of Lake 
Geneva, visiting the Castle of Chillon on the way. 
As it was raining, we had to make the journey by train, 
and we continued as far as Visp, which we reached 
the day before the tickets expired. 





Tue Dent BLANCHE AND GABELHORN, FROM THE RIFFELBERG. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. T. Cook and Son.) 


Having determined to spend the next stage of the 
holiday at the Schwarzsee, up above Zermatt, we were 
constrained to sacrifice the last day and surrender 
our tickets. The stationmaster at Visp duly refunded 
the four shillings deposit, so that the net cost of all 
this journey was twenty-eight shillings, plus that spent 
between Locarno and Como. The ordinary fare from 
Ziirich to Locarno and back to Lucerne would alone 
have cost more. 

The respective advantages of spending the holiday 
in one spot and in travelling about are open for dis- 
cussion, but any one going for the first time should 
certainly aim at seeing as much as possible, and “ pros- 
pecting ” for future occasions ; and after considerable 
experience, the writer is convinced that there is not a 
better tour than the above, nor a cheaper way of cover- 
ing the ground than by using the Swiss season ticket. 


Tue Cycuist’s Friexp.—Our cyclist friends must not be for- 
a. Theirs is a mode of enjoyment that has a charm and a 
reedom of its own. But it is absolutely essential that the free- 
wheeler should have good maps—maps which show not only 
distances and directions, but, what is still more important, the 
slope of the road and the nature of its surface. No cyclist 
should set out on a tour, or even for a spin into fresh country, 
without taking one of Gall and Inglis’ Contour Road Books. 
They are extremely handy, and supply the cyclist with all the 
facts it is most essential for him to know. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. 


BY R. D. MONTEVERDE, B.A., SPANISH INSTRUCTOR 
AT THE BIRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON, 


HE popular interest in Spain, its royal family, and 
its people may possibly tempt a few of our 
readers to pay a visit to the Peninsula, and endeavour 
to form some ideas of their own as to the people and 
places of the country whose queen was once an Eng- 
lish princess. The best time of the year in which to 
go on tour to Spain is in the late summer and early 
autumn. 

The charges of the best inns in Spain are not ex- 
orbitant. Generally, for a dollar or seven pesetas a 
day * bed and board can be had. Those who propose 
remaining any time in a large town may go 
into a boarding-house (casa de huespedes), 
where they will have the best possible 
opportunity of learning the Spanish lan- 
guage and obtaining an idea of the national 
manners and habits—of townsfolk, at 
least. 

These establishments are constantly 
advertised in the local newspapers, and 
the houses in some of the small towns 
may be known externally by a white paper 
ticket attached to the extremity of one 
of the window balconies ; for if the paper 
be placed in the middle, it only means 
that lodgings are to let here. The travel- 
ler will always be able to learn from any 
respectable inhabitant which of these 
boarding-houses enjoys the best reputation. 

Some acquaintance with the noble lan- 
guage of Spain would be an advantage in 
the Peninsula, where no other is spoken or 
understood, except in large cities and sea- 
ports. The sonorous Castilian, in which, 
as Charles the Fifth said, “God ought 
alone to be addressed in prayer,” serves as 
an exponent of national character, for it 
partakes of the virtues of the Spaniard—it is noble, 
manly, grandiloquent, sententious, and imposing. The 
pronunciation of Spanish is very easy—every word is 
spoken as it is written. 

The Peninsula may be divided into regions which 
contain peculiar objects of antiquarian and historical 
interest. The vestiges of distant epochs run in strata, 
according to the residence of the different nations who 
have occupied Spain. Thus the Roman, Moorish, and 
Gotho-Spanish periods are impressed with indelible 
evidences. Of these the second must naturally take 
precedence, as presenting subjects of curiosity peculiar 
to Spain, and altogether un-European. 

To make a complete tour of the Peninsula would 
require more time than an ordinary tourist would have 
at his disposal; but some at least of the following 
places should be visited—Madrid, Escorial, Valladolid, 
Granada, Toledo, Segovia, Aranjuez, Cuenca, Valencia, 
Alicante, Barcelona, Zaragoza, Burgos, Cadiz, Seville, 
Cordova, Malaga, Ronda, Logroiio, and Pamplona. 

In Madrid everybody must begin with the Puerta del 
Sol, which is in the centre of the capital, although once 
the east gate, on which the rising sun shone. Now it 
has been built around on all sides, and the gate is gone, 
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the name only remaining. Puerta del Sol is the heart, 
where all the greater arteries of circulation meet and 
diverge, the centre where the stream of Madrid life and 
the tide of affairs flows and ebbs. The shops in the 
streets which branch from it are the most fashionable ; 
their wares, exposed to the eye, speak for themselves. 

Imperial Toledo—“ the crown of Spain, the light of 
the whole world, free from the time of the mighty 
Goths ”—is a city of the past. When seen from afar 
nothing can be more imposing. The city is in perfect 
contrast with the modern capital, for here everything is 
solid, venerable, and antique. Like Rome, it stands on 
seven hills, and is about 2,400 feet above the level of 
the sea. The Tagus, boiling through the rent or tajo of 
the granite mountain, girdles it around, just leaving 
one approach by the land side, which is defended by 
Moorish towers and walls. Inside, the streets are 
irregular and steep ; but such intentional intricacy ren- 
dered them easy to defend when attacked, and kept 
them cool in summer. The houses are massive and 
Moorish-like. Each family lives in its own secluded 
castle, and not in flats or apartments as at Madrid. 
Here again we find the original Oriental patio, over 
which awnings are drawn in summer. Toledo, although 
deficient in water, is, on the whole, a clean town. 

Cuenca is one of the most picturesque cities of Spain. 
The Spaniards will endeavour to dissuade travellers 
from going to this “tumble-down medieval city.” Let 
not any of our readers be thus misled. Cuenca, once 
celebrated alike for its arts, literature, and manufac- 
tories, now only retains its picturesque position, which 
could not be destroyed. Still the beautiful Huecar and 
Jucar (sucro; ‘the sweet waters, aguas dulces) come 
down through defiles planted with charming walks and 
spanned with bridges, placed there for the artist. Above 
topples the eagle’s-nest town, with its old walls and 
towers, and houses hanging over the precipices and 
barren rocks, which enhance the charm of the fertile 
valleys below. 

In Burgos the various chapels of the cathedral de- 
serve close inspection, as being full of good sculpture, 
tombs, and painted glass. The grandest of all is that 
Del Condestable, which was erected as the burial-place 
of the Velasco family, the hereditary Constables of 
Castile. The rich, florid Gothic capilla is as large as 
some churches, and is admirable inside and outside, as 
its pinnacles or aguja form a charming cluster, and 
correspond with the spires. The entrance is very 
striking. First observe the solid buttress, piers, and 
wreathed pillars, enriched with niche-work and chil- 
dren supporting carvings under glorious canopies. The 
white stone forms an excellent material for admirable 
sculpture, which is attributed to Juan de Borgojia. 
The subjects are “ The Agony of the Saviour,” ‘ The 
Bearing the Cross,” “The Crucifixion”—which is 
the best and most imposing—‘ The Resurrection,” and 
“The Ascension.” The engrailed edges of the archway 
form a rich, lace-like frame, under which the light, 
simple, and cheerful chapel is seen, with its tombs and 
heraldic decorations. 

Seville, the marvel of Andalucia, can be seen in four 
days, but the artist and antiquarian may employ some 
months there with pleasure and profit. The best time 
to visit this town is in the spring, before the great heats 
commence, or in autumn, before the November rains 
set in. Seville is one of the most agreeable towns in 
Spain for a lengthened residence, except in the dog-days. 
It is near Cadiz, and Gibraltar is of easy access to the 
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Englishman. The city itself lies on the bank of the 
Guadalquivir, which flows along the are of its irregular, 
almost circular, shape. The circumference is about five 
miles. It is enclosed in Moorish walls of concrete or 
tapia, which, towards the Puerta de Cordova, are the 
most perfect in Spain, and are provided with sixty-six 
towers and fifteen gates. The city is purely Moorish, 
as the Moslem, during a possession of five centuries, 
entirely rebuilt it, using the Roman buildings as 
materials. 

A Moorish causeway, raised in order to be a dam 
against inundations, leads to La Macarena, the huge 
La Sangre Hospital rising to the river. This is the 
suburb of the poor agricultural labourers. Their carts, 
implements, and animals are all pictures; everything 
seems naturally to fall into a painter’s group. Here it 
was that Murillo came for subject and colour. Here are 
the rich yellows and browns in which he revelled ; here 
are beggars and urchins who, with their parents, when 
simply transcribed by his faithful hand, seem to walk 
out of the frames, for their life and reality carries every 
spectator away. 

Malaga is well provided with casas de huespedes 
(boarding-houses). The charges are from six to seven 
pesetas a day inclusive. Invalids, and especially those 
whose lungs are affected, will find the climate of Malaga 
far superior to anything in Italy. Winter is quite un- 
known. Open to the south and sea, the city is shel- 
tered from the north and east by the mountains. 

Malaga has been wonderfully changed and improved. 
It is now a most flourishing seaport, trading with every 
quarter of the globe, and is adding to the rich and cer- 
tain produce of bountiful nature the more doubtful 
wares of art. Wine and fruit are the real staples, as 
also lead and iron. The sweet Moscatel wines are well 
known ; they are the “ mountains” of our ancestors, 
and grow for leagues and leagues on the vine-clad 
heights which slope down to the sea. The richest are 
called “ Las Lagrimas,” the ruby tears which drop from 
the grape without pressure. The raisins were first made 
here by the Pheenicians, and after a lapse of many 
thousand years are still the finest of Spain. A million 
boxes are annually exported. Those anxious to see the 
process may visit the stores of Messrs. Clements and Sons, 
one of the greatest of the merchants in this line, They 
are prepared by cutting the stalk partly through and 
letting the grape dry in the sun. About seven leagues 
north-east of Malaga are the celebrated mineral baths 
of Carratraca. They are sulphuretted hydrogen of the 
temperature of fourteen degrees. The source is con- 
stant and abundant. They are much frequented from 
June to September. The large tanks (a/bercas) in which 
the patients bathe are now got up with all up-to-date 
improvements. Near this place and Hardales is a 
singular cavern, the glittering spars of which, if viewed 
by torchlight, produce a magical effect. The English 
tourist should not fail to pay this place a visit, as this 
is by far the most interesting route. But it must be 
ridden, and you can hire mules and horses for about 
twenty-five pesetas a day, including the “ mayoral y 
arriero,” as he knows the country and its ways well, 
and may safely be taken on the tour round. 

Two days will amply suffice to see Valencia del Cid. 
It is a cheap, well-supplied city, for here fish, flesh, 
fruit, wine, and green herbs abound. The society is 
easy and agreeable. The climate is delicious. It has a 
splendid cathedral and many parish churches. 

Those who have but a few hours to spare may obtain 
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a rapid general notion of the best parts of Valencia 
by jumping into a tartana (carriage)—make your bar- 
gain as to fare—and driving round the following course. 
Start from the great door of the cathedral, passing 
down the Calle de Zaragoza into the Calle San Martin 
and San Vicente, coming back to the Calle San Fer- 
nando, to the Mercado ; thence by the Calle del Cuartel 
and Caballeros, turning then by the Calle de Serranos, 
and going out at the gate to the banks of the Turia ; 
thence to the Puerta Real, crossing over and following 
the Alameda, and recrossing at the Puerta del Mar to the 
Glorieta, and then back again by the pretty planted 
road to the Grao. The ¢artana is a common Valencian 
vehicle; the type is the Oriental or Turkish arabe. It 
may be compared to a Venetian gondola on wheels. 

The first thing which the Cid did on capturing Valencia 
was to take his wife and daughters up to the height and 
show them all the glories. Ascend, therefore, the cathe- 
dral tower, which 1s open daily from 8 to 12 a.m., and 
from 2 to 5 p.m. It is called El Micalete, or Del 
Miguelete, because its bells were first hung on St. 
Michael’s feast. This isolated octangular Gothic belfry 
is built with a brownish stone, and is 162 feet high. It 
was raised in 1381-1418 by Juan Franck (see the inscrip- 
tion), and was intended to have been 350 feet high. 
The panorama is very striking—nay, to the northern 
children of the mist and fog, the bright sky itself is 
wonder enough ; it is a glimpse of the glory of heaven, 
an atmosphere of golden light which Murillo alone could 
paint when wafting his Blessed Virgin into Paradise. 
The air is also so clear and dry that distant objects 
appear as if quite close. By taking up the map of the 
town—issued 1906—the disposition will be soon under- 
stood. The streets are pretty narrow amid the packed 
roofs, of which many are flat, with cane cages for 
pigeons, of which the Valencians are great fanciers and 
shooters. The spires rise thickly amid blue and white- 
tiled domes. To the north are the hills of Murviedro, 
Saguntum ; the Huerta is studded with alquerias (farm- 
houses), the cottages are thatched like tents. In the 
Micalete is the great bell La Vela, which, like that of the 
Alhambra, gives warning of irrigation periods. The 
cathedral, El Seo (The See), dedicated to the Virgin, 
was built on the site of a temple of Diana. It was 
raised to metropolitan rank, July 9, 1492, by Innocent 
the Eighth, Rodrigo de Borja, afterwards Alexander 
the Sixth, being the first archbishop. The suffragans 
are Segorbe, Orihuela, Mallorca, and Minorca. The 
edifice has been modernised inside and outside. The 
original style was Gothic, but the interior was Cor- 
inthianised in 1760 by Antonio Gilabert. The fine 
crucifix by Alonso Cano, once in the Socos, deserves 
great attention. Observe in the same chapel a chain 
hung on the wall, which is said to be a trophy carried 
off from Marseilles. Inquire also, particularly in the 
sacristia, to see the terno and complete set of three 
jrontales or coverings for the altar, which were pur- 
chased in London by two Valencian merchants, named 
Andres y Pedro de Medina, at the sale by Henry the 
Eighth of the Romish decorations of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. They are embroidered in gold and silver, are about 
thirteen to fourteen feet long by five, and represent 
subjects from the life of the Saviour. In one—* Christ 
in Limbo”—are introduced turrets, evidently taken 
from those of the Tower of London. They are placed 
in the high altar from Saturday to Wednesday in the 
holy week, and the present estimated value is placed 


at £60,000. 


An excursion should be made from Valencia to Denia, 
visiting the Albufera lake and returning by Alcira, 
where the rice-grounds and tas are highly interest- 
ing. The towns are very populous; the fertility of the 
soil is incredible. It is a land of Ceres and Bacchus, 
Flora and Pomona, while the sea teems with delicious 
fish. 

The communications between Valencia and the other 
provinces are numerous, and cheap fares for summer 
excursions; also with Madrid there are several routes. 
The route which passes through Cuenca is nearer and 
by far the most interesting. 


ot Pete 


THE MAN FROM COOK'S. 


WAS tired physically and mentally, and the prospect of an 
| ordinary English holiday was not exactly invigorating—so 
much to plan, so much to fight for, so much to pay, and so 
little return. Then a friend who has no prejudices, and whom 
I shall name Greatheart, told me that I needed “the Man from 
Cook’s.” 

I sought his aid, and not caring greatly where he took me, 
allowed him to suggest a trip to Geneva. He sent me a nice 
little book with an elastic band full of tickets perforated for 
tearing off—absolutely no physical effort—enjoined me to meet 
a certain train at London Bridge Station, get in, and he would, 
so to speak, do the rest. Of course I paid him, but the sum 
seemed small for what he promised to do. { 

By the time I was called upon to pass the Customs officers 
at Dieppe, I began to contemplate 
dinner in Paris with some degree 
of pleasure, and even to face with 
courage the prospect of aYnight 
ride to Geneva. So much for the 
dreaded Channel passage; but more 
of that later. The railway journey 
was comfortable enough, and I 
slept the sleep of the personally 
conducted. Later I heard that the 
Man carried a revolver, so that m 
feeling of safety was quite justified. 

I am not going to describe the 
scenery on the route, though when 
I woke in the early morning, re- 
freshed and keen for observation, I 
saw enough in an hour to provide 
material fora year’s pleasant dreams. 
Before lo I made acquaintance 
with my fellow- travellers over a 
basin of coffee and a roll, and found 
them jolly good fellows, eager to 
make themselves pleasant, which I 
allowed them to do. We put up at 
a palatial hotel in Geneva, and 
after a moderate amount of rest, 
were taken—we could decline had 
we pleased—to see Voltaire’s cha- 





teau at Ferney. Within the house WoMAN OF THE ISLE 
we had our first experience of the OF MARKEN. 
supercilious traveller, who does not, (By kind permission of Messrs. 
or pretends he does not, need the 1. Cook and Son.) 


services of the Man, and it was 

highly amusing to all of us; for membership of a party rouses 
the sense of humour, which is an excellent companion on a per- 
sonally-conducted tour. Outside in the garden I overheard a 
conversation. The speakers were not personally conducted. 

“I suppose that building,” pointing to a summer-house of 
rather eoaiealastion) appearance, “ was Voltaire’s chapel.” 

“TI don’t think ”’—this with due caution—“ that Voltaire 
cared a great deal for family worship.” 

“Oh no, of course not; I forgot. He was a Socialist, wasn’t 
he?” 

“H’m, yes. Something in the free-and-easy line.” 

My hotel accommodation was excellent, and the table com- 
pany gave me food for thought and study. There was a dear 
old farmer from Wales, who was doubly conducted ; for he had 
been brought to Switzerland by his wife willy-nilly after a good 
year of turnips or corn, I forget which. The old ae ee 


of “red wine” in an alarming manner; but it seemed to do 
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her no harm, and her untiring energy and good humour made 
me feel somewhat ashamed of what Tascitude still remained in 
my frame—the term is used advisedly. There were certain 
young ladies who thought that a yearly visit to the Continent 
was “really part of a liberal education ;" two young men who 
had been to see all the sights of Paris, and thought themselves 
the gayest of the gay; an entertaining old maid, with whom 
nobody wished to fraternise, and who assured me before the 
trip was over that I was a perfect gentleman, thereby helping 
to complete my “rest cure;” and a much younger maid from 
somewhere down in Kent, whose face I formed a habit of watch- 
ing whenever our guide pointed out something worthy of notice. 
Ah me! 

The company was well assorted. I was glad to find on the 
second day that none of them knew anything about education— 
this must not be taken invidiously. One serious young man, 
finding that I was a captain and guide of the new democracy, 
did indeed ask for my advice on the choice of an English grammar ; 
but fortunately a thunderstorm came on at the moment, and 
the party being then in an electric railway car perched on the 
side of a fairly steep mountain, I was spared the necessity of 
answering, and the serious young man proved his proficiency in 
the English interjection to our perfect satisfaction. I like to 





CANAL SCENE IN AMSTERDAM. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. T. Cook and Son.) 


think that I stood in the open doorway and protected the Kentish 
maiden from the pouring rain. 

My only fear near the end of the trip was on the matter of 
tips. But we came through the ordeal really well, thanks to 
the Man, and set off for Paris in the best of spirits. The Welsh 
farmer’s better half had laid in a stock of “red wine,” some 
of which she pressed upon me in the gray dawn just outside 
Paris. I drank in fear and trembling; but my holiday experi- 
ence had made a new man of me, and there were no ill effects. 
We separated in Paris, and over the Channel crossing I draw 
1 veil. For even the Man from Cook’s cannot control the 
vagaries of “‘ the Sleeve.” 


—tr og Peta 


HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


\W E have much pleasure in making known to our 

readers a specially attractive tour in Switzer- 
land (not run for private profit), under the direction of 
Miss L. Edna Walter, who writes :— 

On the same lines as previously, I am organising another 
tour to Switzerland this year, and shall arrange to visit 
(irindelwald and the Brunig if a sufficient number join. 

Date and Duration.—We shall start on Tuesday, 
\ugust 6, and the holiday will be arranged to be either 
of a fortnight or three weeks’ duration. Those who 
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join for the fortnight can arrive back in London on 
Tuesday, August 20, and those who stay three weeks, 
on Tuesday, August 27. ba 

Cost.—(a) For the fortnight the cost will be ten 
guineas; (b) for three weeks the cost will be thirteen 
guineas. p 4 

This includes second-class travelling from and back 
to London (third class on the mountain railway above 
Interlaken), full board (including breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner), and lodging at comfortable hotels. Expenses 
connected with luggage must be defrayed by the owner. 

_A few single rooms can be obtained at an extra cost 
of one shilling a day. 

The tickets will be available for twenty-five days, so that 
those wishing to do so can, at the end of the fortnight 
or the three weeks, visit other places in Switzerland or 
Paris on the homeward journey. Tickets from stations 
in the provinces to London can on certain railways be 

obtained in connection with this tour, at the 
rate of a fare and a quarter for the return 
journey. 

Route. —The route will be vid Dover, 

- Calais, Basle, Berne, Interlaken, the Brunig 
Pass, and Lucerne. Lakes Thun, Brienz, 
and Lucerne may be traversed by boat. 

Holiday.—The time will be divided between 
Grindelwald and Reuti (close to the Brunig 
Pass). The party will be divided into two 
parts, one going first to Grindelwald, and the 
other to Reuti. These will change over either 
on August 13 or August 17, according to 
whether they join for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Grindelwald, between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet above sea-level, is one of the famous 
spots of the Bernese Oberland. It affords 
a beautiful view of the Wetterhorn, the 
Mettenberg, and the Eiger. It is an excel- 
lent centre for long and short excursions, 
and its two glaciers are very easily reached. 

Reuti (3,500 feet), on the Hasliberg, is 
near the top of the Brunig Pass, and has a 
magnificent view across the valley of the 

Aar and Lake Brienz. The snow-capped 
Eiger and Wetterhorn rise directly to the south, and 
the district is noted for the beauty of its sunsets. 
Excursions to Meiringen (noted for its wood-carving), 
the Reichenbach Falls, the Gorge of the Aar, etc., can 
be made. 

Return Route.—The return journey, which is through 
Basle, can be made either vid Paris, without extra 
cost, or direct to Calais or Boulogne through Laon. 

Application should be made to me as early as possible 
at 38 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, London, N., as 
the party is limited in number and the hotels fill early. 


HOLIDAY READING. 
Berore packing the bag or knapsack send to Messrs, T. 
NELSON AND Sons for prospectus of 
1. THe New Century Lisrary. India Paper Editions 
of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, etc. 
2. Nexson’s Lisrary. Cloth Bound. 
at Sevenpence per volume. 


L 


Modern Fiction 


Cloth-Bound Volumes 
of select Standard Fiction. 
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The Practical Infants’-School ‘Teacher. 


A MODERN INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 


(BELLE VUE COUNCIL INFANTS’ SCHOOL, 
BRADFORD.) 


First IMPRESSIONS. 


( ys entering the main room of the above school the 
visitor is struck by the atmosphere of happiness 
and freedom pervading the whole, reminding one of a 
large, happy family—so much so, in fact, that one is 
not surprised to learn that it often happens that the 
teachers are sometimes unconsciously addressed as 
“mother” by their pupils. Should the visitor remark 
upon this “happy” appearance to the head-mistress, 
she at once replies, “What else would you expect ? 
If we cannot be happy as children, when can we be 
happy ? A child requires happiness for its develop- 
ment just as much as a plant requires sunshine.” 
The next thing that strikes the visitor is the healthy 
appearance of the pupils—their size, cleanliness, tidy 
clothing, well-brushed and neatly-tied hair, clean faces 





Basies’ Room. 


Showing toys, etc., sand-box in use, wheelbarrow, rocker, as well as Teacher's 


illustrations on brown paper. 


and hands, well-shod feet, etc.—and then follows the 
remark, “* These children are all from good homes, are 
they not?” The reply comes, “On the whole, yes ; 
but not so good as many people think, for their 
parents, though poor, belong to the respectable working 
class—for example, carters, postmen, railwaymen, por- 
ters, drivers, ete. Many are tradespeople or shop- 
keepers, and in some cases the mothers are obliged to 
go out charing.” Others come from very good homes, 
where servants are kept; but it is impossible for a 
stranger to say which is which, for all the parent# seem 
to vie with each other in sending their children to school 
neat and clean. Although the school is in the centre of 
the city, in the midst of a populous (but not slum) dis- 
trict, the children compare favourably with those on 





the outskirts or in the country. There are no underfed 
children, though many lack suitable food, tea and bread 
being often the chief diet. 

On seeing the children disperse to their various classes 
the visitor remarks, “ How well they carry themselves, 
and how quietly they move about! But that is natural, 
I suppose.” The mistress smiles and says, “ Wait until 
you see our youngest children and the newcomers.” 
The free, erect, graceful carriage is the result of the 
system of physical training underlying all the work, the 
aim being to make the work throughout the school of 
such a character as to place no strain upon the growing 
nervous organism of the child, but to afford opportunities 
for its free growth and development. 

Spontaneous and unconscious movements (only 
slightly under control) being the characteristics of 
healthy brain action in children, the aim is to teach 
the necessary control over these movements, which is 
fundamental to brain culture. No fine work involving 
strain upon fingers and eyes is allowed, and this has led 
to the introduction of freearm drawing, as supplying 
the best means for the practice of large movements. 
Drawing or writing with a pencil on slate or 
paper is not taken below Standard [I., such 
work being done instead on blackboards fixed 
round the walls, on movable extending black- 
boards, and on boards which are fixed into 
the desks in an upright position. 


Visrrors’ Days. 

The parents of the children are invited to 
visit the school in order to see the work and 
to confer with the teachers about their chil- 
dren. They are allowed to come one day 
per month (first Monday), about thirty 
minutes before closing time, and to remain 
for about an hour after school for talks and 
discussions on various matters affecting the 
welfare of their children. On one day to- 
wards the end of the school year they are 
invited to witness an exhibition of the work 
of the various classes. 

Owing to the large number of visitors— 
teachers and others from all parts —it has 
been found advisable to have a visitors’ day, 
so that the work of the school may not be 
unduly interfered with. The second Thurs- 
day in the month, morning and afternoon, 
is set apart for this purpose. 


CLOAKROOM DRILL. 


In all the classes the children are allowed to get on 
their outdoor clothing before assembling for closing 
hymn and prayer. This plan serves a threefold pur- 
pose: (1) The children learn to put on their own gar- 
ments ; (2) the teacher is able to see that every child 
is properly attired before leaving; (5) it ensures that 
each child gets his own articles of clothing. 


Pets IN ScHOOL. 


The keeping of pets in school has a valuable human- 
ising effect upon the pupils. These animals are a great 
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source of knowledge, and provide a field for observation. 
(See Illustration.) In this school may be found— 

A pair of doves in a large cage (4 feet square) in main 
room. 

A goldfinch in cage in classroom. 

An aquarium for tadpoles, fishes, etc. 

A glass bowl for pond life, etc. 

A caterpillar case for caterpillars, etc. 


Tue Basy Room. 


This room has seating accommodation for about forty 
children. It has a south aspect, with one window 
facing east, so that it is bathed in sunshine for the 
greater part of the day. The school being an old one 
(built in 1877), the classroom originally contained a 
gallery; but about five years ago this was removed, 
blackboards were let into the walls, and small tables 
and chairs provided. Each table accommodates four 
children, who sit facing each other when engaged in 
occupation work, every child working individually and 
independently. When engaged in group work one child 
can sit at each end, or two or four tables can be grouped 
together. 

The tables and chairs being arranged 
round the room, the centre is always at 
liberty. Here are two painted rings for 
help in the games. A square of carpet is 
kept for use in games where the children 
have to go on hands and knees—for ex- 
ample, dramatising nursery rhymes—in 
order to prevent danger from splinters and 
dirtying of clothes. (See Illustration.) 

A large sand -box on castors, with a 
detachable folding cover (enabling it to 
be used as a table when necessary), is 
an indispensable adjunct for teaching 
and other purposes. When not used for 
illustrating lessons, it is kept in one 
corner of the room, and the youngest 
children allowed to dig and play in it to 
their hearts’ content. The large safety 
rocker, turned into a ship by means of a 
detachable mast and ropes, is a favourite 
plaything, the children being able to get 
in and out by themselves. The large 
wheelbarrow answers many purposes, the 
children being allowed to wheel it about 
the room as well as the playground. 

There is also a model dolls’ house, containing bath- 
room, kitchen, passage, sitting and bed rooms, and 
nursery, which the children help to paper, furnish, etc. 
(See Illustration.) 


MetHops AND WorkK IN Basigs’ CLAss. 


The work taken in this class consists of— 

1. Stories and conversation lessons and recitations. 

2. Games, physical exercises, and singing. 

3. Toy, object, picture, and nature lessons. 

4. Suitable gift and occupation work, including draw- 
ing in sand and with chalk. 

There is no attempt in this class to teach reading or 
writing or arithmetic, except the simple counting in 
connection with occupation work. 

The stories are correlated with the various lessons, 
and include anecdotes of animals and pets, nursery 
rhymes and tales, and simple fairy stories—such as 
Alice in Wonderland. The children are encouraged to 
dramatise them. 


VuL, XXVIII. 
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Morning talks and conversation lessons are taken daily, 
and in these lessons the children are throughout encour- 
aged to talk freely and to express themselves correctly. 

The games are of various kinds, including ball games, 
ring games, guessing games, sense games, and kinder- 
garten games. 

The physical training takes the form of play, the 
old English games being very suitable for this purpose. 
(See Old English Games and Physical Exercises, by 


Florence Kirk. Longmans, Green, and Co.) Marching, 


running, jumping, skipping, flying, etc., is often prac- 
tised, generally in the main room, where the babies go 
four times a week for singing and games. 

Singing is very carefully taught. From the first a 
soft tone is encouraged, and great attention paid to a 
proper production and clear and distinct enunciation. 


Toy, Ossect, AND Nature LEssons. 


These are never given without the actual objects, 
which the children are allowed to handle, so as to find 
out as much as possible for themselves, the teacher 
supplying information only when necessary. ‘ 





Basigs’ ROOM ARRANGED FOR GAMES. 


Children dramatising nursery rhyme, ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.” Ages three 
and four years. Teacher’s illustrations on brown paper. 


Seeds and bulbs are planted, both inside in pots and 
outside in a window-box, and their development watched. 

There is a plentiful supply of pictures, many in chart 
form, so that they may be easily brought out when 
required. The framed pictures have a loose back, in 
order that the pictures inside can be frequently changed. 

Pictures are also made by the teacher in front of the 
class on sheets of dark brown paper pinned to the 
blackboard. These pictures illustrate the various lessons. 

The gifts and occupations are used to develop the 
child’s originality and to provide an outlet for his 
spontaneous self-activity. The material supplied is 
large in character, so that no strain upon fingers or 
eyes may be caused. Great importance is paid to 
colour teaching, apparatus specially designed for this 
purpose being supplied by Messrs. E. J. Arnold of 
Leeds. (See Educational Handwork and Systematic 
Colour Instruction for Infants, by F. Kirk.) These 
lessons include free games and exercises with gift and 
balls ; free building with spectrum bricks; outlines of 
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objects with string, sticks, laths, shells, etc.; bead 
threading, etc., with large beads ; paper-ball making ; 
modelling in sand and clay to illustrate lessons; and 
free drawing on blackboards. (Illustrations for draw- 
ing are given in Elementary Lessons in Freearm Drawing, 


A, Cage with goldfinch, kept in classroom. , Dolls’ house on stand with 
castors. C, Large cage on castors, containing pair of doves. 


by F. Kirk.) The time given the various subjects is 
shown in the following— 


r ANALYSIS OF THE TIME-TABLE. 
Hrs. Min. 

Devotional Exercises and Scripture ............. 2 30 
Recreation (15 min. a.m., 10 min, p.m.)........ 2 5 

Physical training (including marching and 
IRI QHD cncitivctonneneniatdenssomenien 5 25 

Morning talks, toy, object, picture, nature, 
and conversation lessons ...................... 5 10 
Ree UI ITIIINL cicisininstccnnensinitnacesnineibniabooned 3 & 
EE erm. Be a ae a 2 20 
REEL ERY Bey ca 1 2 
I IE SIRE sick cccigsinnscsunatenemnensebesibonien 1 0O 
Drawing .......... ocaeadlasanis ei icaotel ihdhiacdalipaienieniincaniieias 0 50 
SU iideichciica bad anttina’ scinsshtedesnaiceinlababuntutenmadeecenns 0 40 
: | 25 0 


Morning session, 9 to 12. Afternoon session, 2 to 4. 
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Finst Crass Cur_pren (Stx AND SEVEN YEARS OLD) 
PRACTISING FreearmM Drawines ox Srectat BLackBoarp, 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


The babies’ class consists chiefly of children under five 
years of age, the rule being that when five they are 
transferred to the second class, or five-year children. 

The children in the second class and the 
babies have their outdoor play at a sepa- 
rate time from the older children. This 
allows them more freedom, and enables 
the teacher to observe them more thor- 
oughly, so as to detect any bad habits. 
Four times a week they have their games 
and singing in the main room, in order to 
have more space for movement. This 
also allows a change of scene, which is 
greatly appreciated. 

Time is allowed on the time-table (under 
the head of physical training) for putting 
on and removing outdoor clothing under 
the teacher’s supervision; for children 
from the first should be trained to do this 
for themselves. A run out to the con- 
veniences is also provided for towards the 
end of the first hour in school. 

Many of the children in this class attend 
school for one session only, and those who 
come all day are encouraged to sleep dur- 
ing the two hours’ interval at noon. 

The importance of cleanliness and fresh 
air is emphasised from the first. An in- 
spection of hands and a handkerchief drill 
takes place every morning and afternoon. 

The children are also allowed to have a share in 
keeping the room tidy. They help to put things away, 
and to see that they are kept in their proper places in 
the classroom. 


(To be continued.) 
—s gt Pete 
THE INFANT VOICE. 
BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 


(Continued from page 629.) 


\VV/SES the teacher thinks that Exercise 9a can be 

satisfactorily performed, she should take the same 
exercise in lower keys, at first confining the class to one 
key only for some time. When, however, the children 
become more proficient, she should take the whole of 
the exercises—a, 9b, etec.—one after the other in suc- 
cession, beginning with 9a. 

EXERCISE 9b. 


Children inhale while 


teacher plays or sings. Children sing. 
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EXERCISE 9c. 
Children sing. 


Children inhale, etc. 











Exercise 9d. 


Chiliren inhale, etc. Children sing. 
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EXERCISE 9. , 

Children inhale, etc. Children sing. 
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EXERCISE 9/. 


Children inhale, etc. Children sing. 
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EXERCISE 9g. 


Children inhale, etc. Children “sonata 


3 — 4 
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EXERCISE 9A. 
Children inhale, etc. 
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Children sing. 
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EXERCISE 9%. 
Children sing. 





Children inhale, etc. 
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N.B.—The very greatest care must be taken over Exercises 

g, h, and i, lest they be begun (and consequently continued) in 

the ‘chest voice. 

It should be carefully noted that the special 
object of Exercise 9a is the discovery of the “head 
voice,” while the object of the remaining exercises is 

to carry that “voice” downwards, and 

Thin Register” make its use habitual and automatic, to 

to be carried | d and 

downwards, the total and entire suppression of the use 

of the “chest voice.” With this object 
in view, the teacher must see that the whole of each of 
the following exercises is sung in the “ head voice.” 

It will be her business, therefore, to listen most care- 
fully for the appearance of “ chest voice ” in the singing 
of any of the children. Particularly must she do so 

as the exercises become lower in pitch, 
Danger of using because it is much easier to produce low 
‘Chest Voice “ it 
on Low Sounds, 80unds in the “ chest voice” than those 

higher in pitch. She should walk amongst 
the children, listening to each individual child, and 
being always on the watch for the “chest voice,” which 
will be recognised because of its vulgar, raucous quality. 
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Whenever “chest voice” is discovered in the per- 
formance of these exercises, the teacher should begin 
the exercise again, making certain that the first sound 

is undoubtedly produced in the “ head 

High Sounds voice,” and then encourage the children, 
a by the various little phrases mentioned 

Coe ” above, to coax that “ voice” down to the 

lowest sound, showing by her own pattern 

that the one is produced in exactly the same manner as 

the other. If she should still be unsuccessful, the key 

of the exercise should be raised, and the children once 

more given a long course of 9a¢ and 9b before again 
venturing on the key in which the trouble occurred. 

The pianoforte should be used, if possible, with all 
these exercises, because of its great use in fixing beyond 
doubt the exact pitch of each. The teacher should not, 
however, remain fixed at the piano, but, 

as stated above, should frequently walk 
when Tratniog amongst the children. An ideal plan is 

‘Head Voice.” {or one teacher to take the pianoforte 

while another conducts the singing. 

When no pianoforte is available, the teacher should 
take very great pains indeed in fixing the correct pitch 
of each exercise, not only before singing it the first time, 
but previous to each occasion of its being repeated. 
Kardley’s chromatic pitch pipe, registering semitones, 
will be found very useful and convenient for this purpose. 

As the habitual use of the “ thin register ” plays such 
an important part in the children’s singing, the fore- 
going exercises should be gradually supplemented by 

the following as the children grow older. 

Further Exer- The “ head voice ” must be used through- 
veloping "Head Out each exercise, and special care must 

Voice.” be taken with the last note but one—the 
lower te. This must be sung very softly 
ndeed, lest the “chest” be substituted for the “ head 


voice.” 


Exact Pitch to 


EXERCISE 10a, 
Children inhale while 


teacher plays or sings. Children sing. 
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Exercise 100, 





Children inhale, etc. Children sing. 
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Exercise 10c. 
— sing. 
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Children inhale, etc. 
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Since the voices of little children are uiaiitaite 
tender and delicate, it stands to sense that no great 
strain should be put upon them at this early stage. 
Especially is this true in regard to the 


any of compass of the voices. Great harm is 
restricted, ‘one to young voices by carrying them 


too high and too low (particularly in the 
latter respect). Infants’ voices should therefore be con- 
fined to the compass of a tenth—from middle C to E!. 
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When, however, the children, who have been sys- 
tematically trained in all the preceding 
Exercises for exercises, reach the highest class, their 


yA maa ee may be extended without danger 
o F' or F'g, 
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and the following additions made to Exercise 10 :— 


EXERCISE 10¢e. 
Children sing. 
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Children inhale, etc. 
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Exercise 10/. . 
Children sing. 
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Children inhale, etc. 
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As I said at the beginning of this paper, the two 
great factors upon which good school-singing depends 
are the proper management of the breath and the 
ney habitual use of the “‘ head voice ;” so that 
Soontainlies when systematic and conscientious at- 
of the “Head tention is paid to these subjects, the 








Voice” are singing is found to be sweet, pleasing, 
bound to pro- and agreeable. It is probable that the 
yy above will be as much as teachers in many 


schools (either because the prevailing con- 
ditions are unfavourable or from other reasons) will be 
able to accomplish. Even if this should be the case, 
such teachers may comfort themselves in the fact that 
they have done much towards preserving the children’s 
voices, and setting them upon the singing-path in which 
they should go. 

If only all the children in our. infants’ schools could 
at least breathe properly and sing in the “ head voice,” 
it were “ a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

To other teachers who are more ambitious, and more 
favourably situated as regards the teaching of singing, 
I propose giving, in my next paper, a few hints upon the 
treatment of the vowels in singing, and the acquirement 
of a broad, full vocal tone. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 


A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD I. 


BY E. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HIS scheme of lessons for Standard I. is offered 

as a contribution towards the attempt, now so 
general, to simplify and group the ideas presented to 
young minds. In these lessons one central idea has 
been chosen—“‘ The Story of the River”—and the 
lessons are such as come naturally out of the central 
idea. Without entering upon a discussion as to the 
value or otherwise of the Herbartian plan of “ con- 
centration centres,” it may be said that in practical 
experience the worth has been found to lie in the fact 
that by choice of material suitable to the stage of de- 
velopment reached we considerably lighten the pressure 
caused by necessary school curriculum, and at the 
same time show that systematic instruction, plus in- 
telligent logical sequence, is what really helps nature and 
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makes school work something more than mere mechanical 
routine. There is no doubt that scholars taught on this 
plan are readier, brisker, brighter, more alert, and more 
thoughtful, because their activities have been aroused 
and their minds quickened. As a further consequence, 
such children are better prepared to tackle serious work 
when the time comes, because, instead of having a dis- 
taste for mental activity, it is a spontaneous attitude, 
for their mental equipment is the result of a natural 
seeking after knowledge inspired by the enlightened and 
wlbelanes methods of the careful teacher working as 
Nature directs. 

In arranging this scheme, an illustration specially 
intended for the use of the teacher accompanies each 
lesson, and as far as possible this picture has been 
utilised for the subject of the children’s drawing lesson. 
Where ‘it is too difficult, it may easily be adapted by 
the teacher. 

All intelligent teachers will, of course, remember that 
no possible scheme of work can be a rigid, unalterable 
model, and that therefore the present one is offered 
as a suggestion admitting of modification and adapta- 
tion rather than as something actually complete for 
all time. 

It may be well to point out that in some cases an 
apparent inconsistency exists in the arrangement of the 
lessons—as, for instance, where a lesson on “ rain” 
stands alone, whereas it would seem at first sight more 
natural to include with it a lesson on “snow.” It has 
been thought best to leave such matters as these to 
the discretion of the teacher. A lesson on snow would 
be appropriate during the winter term, and may easily 
be introduced by suitable references to the one on rain 
previously given. The individual teacher knows best 
what arrangement of detail will appeal most to her 
own pupils. No slavish adherence to this particular 
scheme is recommended. 

In considering what is most important in carrying 
out a course of lessons concentrated round one central 
idea, such as ‘“‘The Story of the River,” the issues 
may be suggested by asking some such questions as the 
following :— 

Have the earliest efforts at classification and general- 
isation been helped or hindered by the particular selec- 
tion and sequence of the work ? 

Have the foundations of logical and systematic thought 
been faithfully laid? Has the spirit of inquiry and 
interest shown itself ? 

Has a threefold object been achieved ?—that is, Has 
knowledge been increased ? Has executive power im- 
proved ? Has character unfolded itself on the side of 
good ? 

Has the body become more well-balanced ? 

It is not too much to say that if these questions can 
be answered satisfactorily, we have done something for 
our children which will bear the lapse of time, and 
increase in value as the years go on. 

Every teacher helps to put her scholars into harmony 
with their surroundings, or she hinders the process. 
This phrase is not a mere catchword—it is a touchstone ; 
for in proportion as those we teach are all round better 
equipped to face the world and what it brings, on this 
rests the measure of success which any of us has achieved 
in his or her work. 

Accompanying the notes of lessons and illustrations 
will be found a short description of the manner of exe- 
cuting the models and paintings suggested for the 
expression lessons. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, AND SvuGGEs- 
TIONS FOR CARRYING OUT THE ExprREssION LEssons. 





I1.—THE SUN AND EVAPORATION. 


The teacher's illustration for this lesson explains itself, for it 
is suggested by the matter in the lesson. Draw it beforehand 
on the blackboard, and expose it at a suitable moment. 





TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


Modelling.—The execution of this model is a most suitable 
piece of work for Standard L. children ; it will give them enough 
to do, for it is not very easy to accomplish well. Do not attempt 
a hollow model ; it is pretty sure to be a failure. Show the children 
a kettle, and let them decide how many parts are required. 
Each child should have about }lb. of clay, which he may then 
divide proportionately, so as to have a large piece for the body 
of the kettle, and three smaller pieces for the lid, the handle, 
and spout respectively. The large piece should be carefully 
rolled into a ball, and then shaped by observation of the object 
itself. A slight depression at the top, 
with a slightly raised edge, will be 
sufficient to hold the lid, and the bottom 
must, of course, be flattened by pres- 
sure on the modelling board. Form the 
lid by first rolling a ball and then flat- 
tening it out with the hands. Put a 
little ball in the middle for the knob. 
The handle must be carefully done, to 
avoid breakage. Roll a piece of clay 
between the hands, and fix across the 
kettle, as shown in the illustration. 
The spout requires careful manipula- 
tion. See that it is thickest where it 
joins the body of the model, and make a small nick for the end 
of the spout. If you use wet clay, do not divide it into parts at 
the beginning of the lesson, as it is apt to get dry. Let the 
children understand first that they must arrange their material 
so that they may have some for all the parts required. 

Drawing.—For this lesson it would be well for the class to 
attempt a drawing of the kettle, as it is an opportunity for 
giving a good lesson on curves. Have it drawn as large as your 
space will allow. 

Painting.—The illustration given represents the sun rising 
over the sea, with a piece of coast line. The colours suitable 
are pale blue—cobalt works well—Vandyke brown, or sepia and 
yellow. AU the colours should be mixed thin. Wash in some 





MODELLING. 





PalnTING. 


blue for the sea first up to the h- zon line, and make the sem- 
blance of clouds a shade of blue « so. Next wash in brown 
the coast line: it will be best to leave the rocks until the blue 


has dried, or the picture will be smeared. This last remark 
applies also to the yellow sun rising over the sea. 


SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE SuN. 
Apparatus. 
A kettle containing water. 
Preparation. 

Question the children to see what knowledge they 
have (if any) on the subject of the lesson, and recall to 
their minds such simple facts as the shape, colour, bright- 
ness of the sun, sunrise and sunset, etc. 

Presentation. 

I. What the sun does for plant life.—(a) Explain in a 
very simple fashion the part played by the sun in purify- 
ing the air and distributing to both animals and plants 
what is required by each. (b) Point out how plants 
require sunshine to develop fully. (Refer to the pale, 
drooping condition of plants left in a dark cellar. Notice 
that flowers, leaves, etc., spread themselves out in the 
best position for receiving the sun’s rays—for example, 
the sunflower.) (c) The heat of the sun causes certain 
changes to take place in the fruits and seeds of the earth, 
which change we term “ ripening.” 

IT. What the sun does for animal lijfe-—Show how 
animal life is dependent on the influence of the sun for 
air, food, light and heat, etc. (Refer to the fact that 
many animals change, their usual course of life during 
the period in which we get least sunshine. Examples of 
this are found in the hibernation of certain animals and 
the migration of birds.) 

III. The sun and evaporation.—(a) Boil a very little 
water over a lamp or the fire, and gain from the children 
that it has turned into water vapour and mingled with 
the air of the room. (Let the children realize that the 
sun acts on the waters of the earth in a very similar 
manner.) (6) Tell in the form of a story how each little 
particle of water obeys the call of the sun, and gradually 
becoming lighter rises up skywards to meet countless 
other little drops and form a cloud. 

Association. 
Associate with the effects of the fire in our homes. 
Formulation. 

Let the children think out and put into their own 
words a generalisation of the lesson—as, for example, 
““God made the sun to give life, and to provide for us 
everything required to make us happy and comfortable.” 

A pplication. 


See occupations. 
II1.—RAIN. 


A country scene in rain seems a suitable introduction to this 
lesson, and it may, of course, be drawn beforehand and shown 
during the “ preparation.” 





TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


Modelling.—This is not a difficult model, but requires some 
deftness and finger skill. Each child should have a good-sized 





MODELLING. 


a of clay, and a drawing of the object should be put on the 
lackboard, or a finished model made by the teacher should be 
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shown: the class. After this proceed to demonstrate*the model- 
ling of the object. Take pieces of clay and roll into cylindrical 
forms; then flatten these out, as represented in the illustration. 
Roll a piece of clay into a ball, and flatten it out for the bottom 
of the tub, and arrange the other pieces round it close together. 
If the clay is fairly wet, they will adhere without any trouble ; 
but if it has become at all dry, remoisten with water. Roll 
some long pieces to surround the tub, and it is finished. 

Drawing.—Use the teacher's 
illustration given for this lesson 
as a subject for the children to 
draw; it may be added to in 
many ways by matter relevant 
to the lesson. 

Painting.-—This is given as an 
exercise in colour washing. Use 
any colour suitable — brown, 
blue, red. A good plan might 
be to let the children choose the 
colour, and this may serve as an 
opportunity for using up paints 
already mixed. Draw the skele- 
ton of the umbrella with the 
point of the brush, and then, 
after filling the brush with thin 
paint, wash in the colour, leaving 
a white line for the ribs. Take care to work the brush only 
one way. If this be done, the colour will present an even sur- 
face; but should the brush be worked up and down, the appear- 
ance will be rough and smudged. , 





PAINTING. 


Skxetcu oF a Lesson on Rar. 
A pparatus. 
A kettle containing water, also a slate or mirror. 


Preparation. 
Refer to the lesson on the sun and its work, and let a 
child give the account of how a drop of water leaves the 
earth and joins countless others in forming a cloud, 


Presentation. 

I. How vapour changes its form.—As in the previous 
lesson boil some water, and let the children observe the 
rising of the vapour. Ask if any one can suggest how 
to turn this back into its original form. (By taking 
away heat from it, which can be done by bringing it into 
contact with something very cold.) Proceed by means 
of the slate or mirror to give the children the idea of 
condensation. 

II. What happens to the clouds.—Relate to the children 
the history of a cloud. Bring out the analogy between 
the vapour generated before the class and the cloud. 
Point out what would happen should the cloud be chilled. 
How might the cloud be chilled? (a) By meeting with a 
very cold wind; (b) by being driven by winds on to cold 
land, such as the sides of mountains. Bring out the 
analogy between the slate used in the experiment and the 
mountain side. Let the children picture to themselves 
how all the little particles of vapour shrink together with 
the cold until a drop is formed, which finally becomes so 
heavy that it is compelled to leave its home in the sky 
and fall to the earth as rain. 

111. Uses of rain.—As far as possible let the children 
find out for themselves the many far-reaching effects of 
rain. Endeavour to make them realise man’s dependence 
on the wonderful workings of nature. If the children are 
unable to think out all expected hy thé teacher, lead them 
by questions to see that—(a) Rain purifies the air of 
gases and other things harmful to mankind. (Refer to the 
prevalence of fevers and other forms of sickness in times 
of drought.) (b) Rain cleanses plants and trees by wash- 
ing away from them the choking dust which gathers on 
them, and so enables them to breathe and take in their 
food. (c) Rain conveys food and moisture to the roots 
of plants and trees. (d) It feeds springs and brooks, 
and so keeps us supplied with an abundance of fresh 
water. Gain from the children what would be the effects 
of a prolonged drought. 


Association. 
Associate with the work of the sun. 


Formulation. 
Let the children summarise the substance of the lesson 
into some sentence such as the following: “ Rain is the 
result of chilling a cloud of water vapour. Its work is 


to feed and freshen both animal and plant life.” 


A pplication. 
See occupations. 
1I1.—PARTS OF THE RIVER. 


The teacher's illustration ought to be helpful in giving the 
class an idea of how a river increases in size and volume by the 


streams which join it in its sr towards the sea. This 
picture should be drawn as the lesson proceeds. 
, - . 
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Teacueér’s ILLUSTRATION. 


Modelling.—This is intended as a relief model of a hill and 
stream showing its rise among mountains. It must be made 
on a rather small scale, first by the teacher in a shallow tin, 
and after demonstration, by the children either in tins or on a 
flat board. Pile up the clay at the back to represent the rising 
ground, and mark the rise of the riyer with the finger. As the 
stream comes downwards leave the board or tin bare and gradu- 
ally broaden it out. 

Drawing.—Take a lesson on the teacher’s illustration. All 
this helps to impress the child’s mind with the most important 
points in the lesson. The drawing may be simplified by omit- 
ting some of the trees and other unnecessary details. 














MovDELLING AND PAINTING. 


Painting.—A painting of the river plan taken from the model 
would be a good exercise. Colours brown and blue would be 
required. Use only the point of the brush, and work it out in 
outline—brown for the hills, a pale blue for the river. 


SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE Parts or A RIver. 


A pparatus. 
A model either of clay or sand. 
Preparation. 
Introduce the lesson by questioning the children on 
the subject of the last talk (rain), and let some one describe 
what causes the clouds to turn into rain. 


Presentation. 

I. How the river begins.—(a) Let the children picture 
to themselves a heavy shower of rain falling on the side 
of a hill. What will happen to the raindrops? Some 
will trickle downwards, and, uniting with others, will 
form a thin thread-like stream of water, which we may 
term a rill. (b) Others, in their turn, may sink into the 
ground, and after many wanderings emerge as a spring, 
to trickle down the hill also as a rill or brook. State 
that we speak of this as the source of a river. 

II. The travels of a river.—(a) Impress on the children 
that the tendency of all water is to find the easiest and 
speediest way of getting to the sea. Let a child trace 
out on the model the route of the little rill down the 
hillside. (b) Point out that it meets and joins with other 
streams making the same journey. Such are known as 
its tributaries. (¢) Explain what is meant by the bed 
of the stream or river. After a brief explanation let 
one of the children pick out the right and let banks on 
the model. 

III. The end of the journey.—(a) Give an account of 
how the stream has got larger and larger in the course 
of its travels, and is now known as a river, and then 
describe how finally it enters the sea. This part is known 
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as the mouth. (+) Mention might here be made of the 
ridge of sand which forms across the mouths of rivers 
and which has received the name of the “bar.” (c) 
Contrast the characteristics of the rippling, noisy, hill- 
side stream with the steady, even flow of the large river. 
(d) If possible, gain from the class whether the source or 
the mouth is the higher above the sea-level, and show that 
the speed of a river is, generally speaking, determined 
by the altitude of the source. 
Association. 

Associate with any river in the locality, tracing its 
course from the source to the mouth, and noting the 
various streams which find their way into it. 

Formulation. 


The definition of a river given in the children’s own 
words, 


A pplication. 
See occupations. 


IV.—PARTS OF THE RIVER. 


This illustration shows a river gradually widening from its 
source as a stream among the hills as it flows downwards towards 
the sea. It emphasises the facts brought out in the lesson 





Teacuer’s ILLUSTRATION. 


notes, and would be best drawn as the lesson is being given. 
Two means of crossing rivers are here suggested—boats or 


bridges. 

Modelling. —This model ought to be very neatly done by 
Standard I. children. Give each one a fair-sized piece of clay — 
two or three ounces, Leave a small piece for the seats, and 
work the rest first into a ball, then into a cylindrical shape. 
With the thumbs and fingers hollow it out gradually, keeping 





MopELLING. 


it broader at one end and more pointed at the other. Be careful 
to get a good kecl, and keep the shape of the stern. Flatten 
the edges slightly, and some small pieces to form the seats. 
Smooth it well inside, and insert the seats underneath the 
flattened edges. 

Drawing.—This would form an excellent exercise. There are 
some good lines and curves, and while the class draws this the 
teacher would, of course, refer to the lesson, and further em- 
phasise any important points. 
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DRAWING AND ParntTINa. 


Painting.—The above is also a very suitable lesson for the 
brush. It may be done in outline, or as an exercise in colour 
washing. Use green for the river banks, suggestive of trees 
and hills, pale blue for the water, and a mixture of these two, 
which will make a kind of stone colour, for the bridge. It 
ought to be a very interesting lesson. 


Sketcu or A Lesson on THE Uses or RIvers. 
Apparatus. 
Model of a river in clay or sand. 


Preparation. 
Commence the lesson by a reference to what the chil- 
dren have previously found out concerning the parts of a 
river, and discuss any points which may be put forward 
by the class. 


Presentation. 


I. What the river does for the land.—Show by means of 
the model how the river receives and takes away surplus 
water, which, being more than the requirements of the 
land demand, would otherwise cause it to become swampy 
and unhealthy. Refer to the drains in the streets of 
towns. 

II. What the river does for pe and animals.—(a) 
The waters of the river provide a home and food for 
countless living creatures, for the large varieties of fish 
as well as for the lowly grubs. Let the children name 
and discuss the different kinds of creatures likely to be 
found in the waters of a river. (b) The banks all along 
the course of the river form the home of many animals 
whose instincts and habits lead them to the water side. 
The children will probably be able to quote the water-rat, 
frog, water-fowl, and various birds, such as the kingfisher. 
(c) Mention might also be made of the different plants 
and flowers to be found in and about a river—as, for ex- 
ample, water-lilies, rushes, forget-me-nots, and any others 
named by the children. 

II]. What the river does for man.—(a) The power of 
the water is utilised to turn mills and drive machinery. 
(Refer to the work of the farmer and miller.) (6) The river 
forms a water highway to the sea. (Show this on the 
model, and point out its importance.) (c) Many industries 
arise in the working of which a river is of the utmost 
importance. (Lead the children to sce that we could not 
have, say, our shipbuilding yards where there was no 
water. Refer to other industries which might spring up 
along the banks of a river.) Towns and villages, large 
and small, are often to be found dotted along the banks 
of a river. Let the children fiad out the reasons for this, 
and show them how the importance of these towns depends 
greatly on the industries which are carried on in their 
midst. 


Association. 

Associate with the railway system of a country. (Show 
how the main trunk and all its smaller branching lines 
have a great influence commercially and socially upon 
the districts through which they pass.) 

Formulation. 

Let the children summarise the uses of a river in some 
such sentence as the following: “A river enriches the 
country through which it flows, is the home of countless 
living creatures, and lessens the labours of mankind.” 

A pplication. 
See occupations. 


HIGHROADS of HISTORY. 


Illustrated with Reproductions of Great 
Historical Paintings. 








Now Ready. 

1. TaLes or THE HomELAND. 128 pp. 16 Coloured Plates. 
2. Stories rroM British History, 176 pp. 
Price 1s. 

3. Brirons or RENowN. 


10d. 
16 Coloured Plates. 


192 pp. 16 Coloured Plates. 
Ready Shortly. 


4. Orner Days and Orner Ways, Part I. 
5. Orner Days anp Orner Ways, Part IT. 


Price 1s. 3d. 





NOTE.-—Never before has a series of readers entirely illustrated 
by the great artists been prepared for wse in schools. 





Titomas NELSON AND Sons, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Music by BextHoven. 
Transposed from the Original Key—-A- 


“IF I WERE BUT A SEED.” 


Words by Sypney Harrow1ne. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 
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Verse 2. If I were 
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Ir I were os, a seed, 
Sown in a sunny mead 
Or garden bower, 
I'd be no useless weed, 
But a sweet flower. 


Teacuine Notes on “Ir I were But A SEED.” 


1. Read the whole of the words to the children, and 
make sure that the gist of the poem is understood. 

2. Sing the whole of the song—with a pianoforte 
accompaniment if possible—as artistically as you can, 
trying to make the children (a) feel the spirit of the 
music, (b) take an interest in the composition, and (c) 
eager to learn it themselves. 

3. Write on the blackboard the sol-fa names of the 
first phrase :— 


{|d :d cr |m :-.f:8 | 


Sing the phrase to the children, using the sol-fa names. 
Require the children to imitate your singing, having 
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If I were but a bee, 

I'd buzz so merrily 
The livelong day, 

That all around would be 
Both blithe and gay. 
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But I’m a child, and so 
As in and out I go 
With smiling face, 
I'll make this earth below 
A happy place. 


first pointed out to them the relative lengths of the 
notes me and fah. 

4. Write down the second phrase, showing that it is 
the same as the first. Have the two phrases sung 
without a pause, and then add the third phrase, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the sign ~. 

5. Sing the three phrases through, and then require 
the children to imitate from your pointing on the black- 
board. After a time let them sing with eyes closed as 
a memory test. 

6. Treat the two remaining phrases in a similar 
manner, being careful that a proper distinction is made 
between fe and fah. 

It should be carefully noted that in the accompani- 
ment the soh following the fe in the fourth phrase is 
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one and a half beats long, while the corresponding soh 
in the voice part is only one beat long. Care should 
therefore be taken that the rhythm of the voice part 
is thoroughly grasped by the children before they are 
required to sing with the pianoforte accompaniment. 

7. Let the children sing the song to the syllable 
Loo, sweetly and softly, the chord being struck on the 
pianoforte at the beginning of each phrase. 

& Proceed in the same manner, using the syllable 
Loh, the children’s mouths being well rounded, accord- 
ing to the pattern set by the teacher. 

%. When the song can be sung from memory, let the 
voices be accompanied by the pianoforte, but continue 
using the syllables Loo and Loh over and over again 
until a sweet and beautiful tone is obtained on every 
phrase. If there should be the least tendency to “ force ” 
the voices, use Loo, only until this fault is remedied. 

10. Let the children essay the words from your 
pattern, phrase by phrase. The vowels should be made 
as broad as possible, even to the point of exaggeration. 

11. Pay particular attention to the pronunciation of 
the words bower, flower, no, so, go, low (in below). 

Bower and flower must each be sung to one syllable, 
and their pronunciation approximated to bore and flore 
respectively. No, so, go, low (in below) must be sung 
with a fully rounded mouth. The lips must on no 
account be allowed to take a horizontal position (as in 
the act of smiling), or the horrible sound ow (as in 
cow) will be substituted for the beautiful ok, and the 
result will be nou, sou, gou, ete. 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 
ROKA, THE FAITHFUL ROOK. 
BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


YOKA and Ydfran lived with many other rooks in 

a big garden in a great city. ‘Tall trees grew in 

the garden, and in these trees the rooks built their 
nests year after year, and had a merry time. 

Boys were not allowed to throw stones in that garden 
at all. As for the cats, of which there were plenty, 
they found it easier and safer to hunt sparrows than 
to attack such a bird as a rook ; for rooks are such wise 
birds that they post sentries, so that it is very hard to 
catch them, even when napping. 

They did not spend all their time in that garden. 
Oh no! That would have been very dull; and besides, 
they would not have found enough to eat there for 
80 many. 

Each day, as soon as it was light, they spread their 
beautiful black strong wings and flew away over the 
houses into the country; and when they found a 
newly-ploughed field they settled down on it, posted 
their sentry rooks, and began a busy hunt for creatures 
that had been turned up by the ploughshare. 

Now Roka was an old rook, and very knowing; and 
Ydfran was a young rook, and very saucy. They were 
great friends, and always tried to hunt together; and 
one bright summer morning they flew with the other 
rooks to a farm in the country, and had a jolly break- 
fast of grubs that they picked up on the fields in the 
furrows between the growing corn. Then a passing 
blackbird told them the cherries were ripe in an orchard 
near, so they thought that cherries would make a nice 
lunch, and all started for the orchard. 


The farmer had made a scarecrow with an old hat 
and a coat and two sticks, but the rooks jeered at it. 

“That may frighten silly little birds like chaffinches 
and sparrows,” said they, “ but he can’t frighten us so 
easily.” 

So they posted the sentries, and began to eat the 
cherries. Hardly had Roka taken one peck at a big 
ripe white-heart cherry, when bang went a gun, and all 
the rooks rose high in the air, cawing loudly, and flew 
for their lives. The farmer had hidden in a shed, so 
that the sentries had not seen him. 

Roka looked eagerly for Ydfran, fearing he might 
have been shot, and when he found him he cawed,— 

“Dear Ydfran, keep close to me to-day. There are 
guns about, and one can never tell how far they can 
reach. It really seems to me that they reach farther 
than they did when I was young.” 

“Oh!” cawed Ydfran, “ what a horrid noise !” 

“ Aren’t you frightened ?” asked Roka. 

“Well, no,” replied Ydfran. “I thought it was 
thunder, you know. I flew up because every one else 
did.” 

“Ah!” cawed old Roka, “ you are dreadfully ignor- 
ant ; keep by me, or you'll get into trouble.” 

“I will, Roka,” replied the young rook ; and for the 
rest of the day he did. 

In the evening, as they were journeying home, they 
came to some chestnut trees, and stopped to hunt the 
cockchafers that live in them. It is a favourite sport 
with rooks, who think cockchafer quite a dainty dish. 

These chestnut trees grew near a green field where 
children played after school was over, and Ydfran flew 
down from the chestnut trees and pecked the grass to 
look for worms. 

“Take care!” cawed old Roka; “there are boys 
about, and they often throw stones.” And he flew 
after his friend anxiously, cawing loudly, “ Take care!” 

Alas! it was too late. Poor Ydfran felt a strange 
pain ; all the strength went out of one beautiful wing, 
and with a feeble flutter he sank on the grass. He 
had been hit by a stone, from where he could not tell. 
But Roka had seen all, and he flew his very fastest to 
reach his friend before the boy who had thrown the 
stone could do so. It wasa race. Roka won. 

*““ Are you in pain ?” cawed he, as he alighted beside 
Ydfran on the ground. 

“No,” said Ydfran; “but I can’t fly any more.” 
And he shivered with fear, for he felt some enemy 
was near and that he was helpless. It was a dreadful 
feeling. They heard the boy coming nearer, nearer, 
nearer. 

Cunning old Roka looked at Ydfran’s wing. 

“Your quill feathers are bent,” he said; and the 
boy came nearer, nearer, nearer. Ydfran could hear 
his panting now. But Roka did not fly away; he 
straightened the feathers * with his strong, clever bill. 

“Fly now!” he said. Pant, pant, came the boy. 
“ Fly quick!” gasped Roka. 

Ydfran tried. Oh, joy! he rose once more, for his 
wing was strong again. Old Roka rose too, and away 
they went together; and the boy stood and watched 
them, and never thought of another stone. He had 
not the heart. 

Over the housetops they flew, and never stopped till 
they reached their homes in the tall trees in the city 
garden and were safe and happy once more. 








* This incident of the straightening of the wing feather is true, 
and was observed in Parliament Fields, 
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PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
THe Maana CHARTA. 


WEAK and vicious king is often a blessing in disguise, 
i though this is recognised more fully by succeeding genera- 
tions than by the immediate victims of his rapacity. The ae 
Charta is, as Hallam properly calls it, ‘‘ the keystone of English 
liberty. All that has since been obtained is little more than 
a confirmation or commentary; and if every subsequent law 
were to be swept away, there would still remain the bold features 
that distinguish a free from a despotic monarchy.” The Magna 
Charta is unique in the history of the world; no other nation 
possesses such a foundation stone of law, and it is very interest- 
ing to trace the reasons which led to its conception and the 
results which have accrued from it. 

No nation commences its career with a ready-made constitu- 
tion. The primal unit is the family, then the tribe, then the 
union or amalgamation of tribes. A man living on an island by 
himself needs no law; but as soon as he is joined by one other, 
there must be some arrangement, some modus vivendi between 
them, more usually tacitly agreed upon than reduced to exact 
written statements. With the increase in numbers in any com- 
munity the number of regulations required to safeguard the 
interests of one and all continually increases. The framing and 
discussion on them never cease: our House of Commons, after 
six centuries of law-making, is busier than ever. In the early 
ages the head of the family was mie, sae as the ruler, the 
patriarch, who decided questions arising between his descendants, 
and whose decisions were accepted as law. The strife for 
supremacy, for land, for possessions, or other causes, settled 
only by physical force, soon convinced the combatants of the 
necessity for a leader. He was selected for personal prowess 
and superiority in strategy ; and the contest being satisfactorily 
settled, he still retained the leading position, and laid down 
rules and regulations for his followers. How far these went, and 
to what extent they were accepted, depended upon the person- 
ality of the ruler and the character of the people ruled. In 
the East, among the teeming millions of the plains of Asia, his 
word was law, and he gradually rose to a position of supreme 
control, and was regarded as little less than a god. But amongst 
the more virile peoples of the West the ruler’s power was chal- 
lenged, and in every state a contest of longer or shorter duration, 
of more or less violence, ensued before the points at issue were 
definitely settled. 

King and Baronage.—When William the Conqueror, at the 
head of his feudal barons, conquered England and divided the 
land among them, his first care was to ensure his own position. 
A man of indomitable energy, of great ability and strong will 
power, he had but little difficulty in retaining his position and 
holding in check the turbulent barons; but a series of contests 
had commenced, and these were inevitable, and due to the lack 
of definition in the respective rights and privileges of the various 
classes of society. There was first the racial hatred of Norman 
and Saxon: the former proud, overbearing, contemptuous ; the 
latter deeply wounded in his self-pride and love of tiberty, sullen 
in his submission, yet clinging to his former ideas with the 
pertinacity of a dogged race. As years passed by mutual in- 
terests somewhat lessened the gulf; the native Saxon became 
an object of solicitation to the king, who was opposing his 
barons, and to the barons rebelling against their king. There 
was a continual contest between the king and his vassals, between 
the king and the Church, and later between the king and the 
towns. We will consider each briefly. The position of the 
Norman king was very different from that of an autocratic 
ruler. He was considered by the barons as but little above them 
in position ; he was primus inter pares, “ first among his equals.” 
His power was limited by the Magnum Concilium or Great 
Council, to which every tenant-in-chief had the right to be 
called. If he defied the advice given to him, a combination of 


powerful barons could easily defeat him. “ By God, Sir Earl, 
you shall either go or hang ! ” said Edward to the Earl of Norfolk, 
who objected to an expedition to France. “ By God, Sir King, 
I will neither go nor ~— !’? was the reply. Apart from his 
private possessions, the king’s revenue depended on what he 
could obtain from his vonull by the feudal incidents—relie/s, 
amounts paid by an heir on succeeding to an estate; «aids, 
levies made for special purposes approved by the council ;_ ward- 
ship, the right of administrating the estates of minors, and dis- 
posing of minors in marriage, etc. The amounts and the occasions 
were loosely defined; and hence the object of the king was to 
give them the widest interpretation possible, that of the baron 
to limit their application to the narrowest point. A strong 
king could always extend his prerogative, and did so; a weak 
king inevitably lost ground. During the reign of Stephen, who 
was made king by a large section of the barons opposed to the 
idea of being vassals of a woman, it was impossible for him to 
restrain their licence. Those who opposed him did not naturally 
consult him, and hence there ensued a period of misgovernment 
which is well described in the simple and: sonorous tienen of 


. the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: “* They had done homage to Stephen 


and sworn oaths, but they no faith kept, all became forsworn 
and broke their allegiance, for every rich man built his castles 
and defended them against him, and they filled the land full 
of castles......Many thousands they exhausted with hunger. | 
cannot, and I may not, tell of all the wounds and all the tortures 
that they inflicted upon the wretched men of this land; and 
this state of things lasted nineteen years that Stephen was 
king, and ever grew worse and worse......Then was corn dear, 
and flesh and cheese and butter, for there was none in the land. 
Wretched men starved with hunger. Some lived on alms who 
had been erstwhile rich; some fled the country; never was 
there more misery, and never acted heathens worse than these. 
The earth bare no corn—you might as well have tilled the sea ; 
for the land was all ruined by such deeds, and it was said openly 
that Christ and all His saints slept.” There you have a vivid 
picture of the effects of the unrestrained power of a rude and 
ignorant baronage. Henry the Second restored order by vigor- 
ous means, expelled mercenaries, pulled down the adulterine 
castles, and further struck at the power of the barons by (a) 
instituting Scutage, or money payment, in lieu of military 
service (with which money, of course, he could hire mercenaries) ; 
(6) by the Inquest of Sheriffs, in which he deprived most of the 
strong families of this important oftice, filling it with paid officers ; 
and (c) by the revival of the Fyrd, or national militia, consisting 
mainly of Saxons. The absence of Richard led to much mis- 
government; and on the accession of his brother John—a man 
with all the vices and none of the virtues of the Angevins—a 
new epoch of misgovernment commenced. 4 exacting huge 
reliefs, unnecessary scutage and aids, by despoiling the property 
of wards, he soon alienated the sympathy of the barons; and 
arguing that, as they were his vassals, their possessions were 
his, he proceeded to help himself to anything which took his 
fancy. His crimes and mismanagement of the French cam- 
paigns, and his defeat by Philip at | tone othg lowered his prestige 
and gave the barons an opportunity which they readily embraced. 

King and Church.—There was another section of the com- 
munity which exerted considerable power—namely, the Church. 
Under the keen and far-sighted policy of Lanfranc, the Church was 
reformed and made a very different institution from that which 
existed before the Conquest. As William had received the 
support of the Church in his expedition, he had to yield privi- 
leges, particularly that of holding a clerical courts. Not 
only in England, but over the whole of Western Europe, the 
Papacy was rapidly gaining power; it was united and_per- 
manent, its policy was directed by clever and scheming men, 
its followers were ignorant, divided, weak and superstitious in 
spiritual matters. It was characteristic of the English national 
spirit that this growth should be jealously watched and checked 
in a more vigorous manner than anywhere else. Henry the 
First, by his strong stand against Investiture, struck the first 
blow, and made the prelates his vassals as far as temporalities 
were concerned; whereas on the Continent bishops and arch- 
bishops ruled over vast estates and districts, and were absolutely 
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independent of the nominal head of the country. Henry the 
Second, by the Constitutions of Clarendon, reduced the jurisdic- 
tion of the clerical courts to cases—strictly clerical in character 
—with which they were founded to deal. One point which the 
Church fought for with vigour was the right to elect to vacant 
benefices, the reason being obvious —the king, if electing or 
nominating, exacted heavy reliefs from the incoming bishop or 
abbot. John quarrelled with the Church over the election of 
an archbishop, clung obstinately to his point (though England 
was laid under an interdict which caused great suffering to poor 
and ignorant people, but did not affect him), but gave in abjectly 
when excommunicated. Had he been popular with his barons 
he would have been supported by them; but as excommunica- 
tion released them from their oaths of allegiance, it swept away 
practically all his power. 

King v. Towns.—There was yet another power steadily grow- 
ing—the free towns. Under the original feudal system towns 
were the property of the baron on whose land they stood. Around 
each large castle and around each large monastery there sprang 
up a collection of houses, wherein resided the vassals of the 
baron or prelate. Instances of this are obvious if one considers 
any of our old cities—the castle or the cathedral church is the 
central and main feature. The emancipation of the towns is 
the story of feudal decay, the skilled artisan purchasing his 
freedom, the freemen binding together into guilds or crafts 
for mutual protection, and ultimately, when the baron was in 
need of money, purchasing the freedom of the town from future 
taxation and interference. The Crusades, when impecunious 
nobles were urgently in need of cash, gave many towns the 
needed opportunity to escape from a state of vassalage, and 
become free and independent. The free towns in Germany 
grew into the famous Hanseatic League, which was a power 
throughout the Middle Ages, remnants of which still survive 
in the free towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. The 
merchants of the towns were the only class which steadily 
amassed wealth, and hence were the natural objects of John’s 
tyranny. He interfered with their privileges, varied the weights 
and measures to suit himself, levied heavy tolls on imports and 
exports, fined them enormously for imaginary and estvtal effenesn, 
and put them to eadless inconvenience by making the Court of 
Common Pleas attend him wherever he went, so that a man 
with a genuine grievance to be righted had to follow the king 
all over England and Normandy to get even a hearing. 

The common people—the villeins—were too poor to excite 
his rapacity, but they naturally suffered in proportion as their 
masters suffered. 

John having in this manner offended the barons, the Church, 
and the towns, unknowingly caused them to form a coalition 
against him. Their differences between each other were cer- 
tainly considerable, but they were far less than their disputes 
with the king; and hence Norman baron and churchman, Saxon 
merchant, franklin, and villein were united to form one nation 
of Englishmen. Under the guidance of the wise Archbishop 
Langton and the chivalrous FitzWalter, the Charter of seventy- 
two clauses was drawn up, and John forced to sign. Without 
considering the details, it is worthy of note (1) that the claims 
of all classes were considered ; and (2) that the demands are 
exceedingly temperate in tone, and do not touch on the pre- 
rogative which the king might genuinely claim. The Church 
obtained freedom of election; the barons a definition of the 
amount and occasion of the vexatious incidents; the merchants 
freedom to buy and sell and to trade freely on a settled system 
of weights and measures without undue tolls ; and, generally, right 
and justice was to be neither denied nor delayed. The Court of 
Common Pleas was to be fixed. 

It is a remarkable document, stipulating clearly and concisel 
the relative positions of king and subjects in a manner whic 
other countries did not obtain till many centuries later. It 
must be clearly understood that the charter thus obtained did 
not enact new privileges, but was merely a declaration of ancient 
rights. The effects of the signing of the charter were many 
and far reaching. It was the foundation on which subsequent 
legislation was based; it was the standard to which, as a test, 
doubtful matters were referred. John violated its provisions, 
and so did subsequent kings. There was continual evasion on 
their part, and a continual struggle on the part of the nation 
to maintain its integrity. It was formally ratified over thirty 
times, and it remained for ever as a basis of agreement between 
king and people, universally recognised as a just agreement. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the signing of the 
charter ended the matters in dispute. There was one weak 
part of it—there were no penal clauses ; it expressed conditions 
and stipulations without providing any punishment on those 
who evaded them. For instance, “ Justice and right are not 
to be denied or delayed to any man.’’ This was continually 


broken by arbitrary kings, and it was not till the Habeas Corpus 
Act that sufficient penalties were imposed to make it strictly 
operative. Stil!, it was a document of which we ——, feel 
proud, for, as stated before, the English were the only nation 
who at such an early date obtained such a clear statement of 
the rights and privileges of ruler and ruled. 


BOOKS, AND HOW TO READ THEM. 


The student is always being advised to read widely and 
wisely, and frequently must turn with bewilderment to the 
masses of literature with which he is confronted. Printing has 
democratised books, and made them no longer the privilege 
of the few, but the necessity for the many; and the increase of 
national prosperity, coupled with compulsory education, has 
produced a nation, not of readers, but of k tasters and 
dilettanti. When books were costly and rare, the student read 
the few that he possessed over and over again until the thoughts 
and ideas contained in them became part and parcel of himself ; 
but now, when hundreds of books are produced every week 
and sold for a few pence each, it is impossible to read all—and 
a waste of time if one could—and hence we are developing 
minds which are mere indexes to libraries rather than store- 
houses of information themselves. The modern strenuous life 
has produced a class of writing—magazines, reviews, short 
stories, etc.—the essence of which is brevity and excitement. 
Editors are demanding storyettes with new and exciting i- 
tions, tales which will while away the time spent in travelling 
by train or "bus, easily read, and as easily forgotten, utterl 
useless as far as improvement and mental culture are cmned 
Scrappy reading is becoming a national habit, one that the 
student must carefully avoid if he ever hopes to excel in thought. 
The earnest man cannot live without books. “‘ Consider what you 
had in the smallest chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out of all civil countries 
in a thousand years have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men themselves were hid and in- 
accessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by eti- 
quette; but the thought which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written out in transparent words to us, 
the strangers of another age.’”’ It does, indeed, seem strange 
that people will crowd to hear an address by some “excellent 
mediocrity,” will wait patiently, follow each word eagerly, jot 
down notes whenever possible, and spend hours in discussing 
the matter, when the finest and noblest words of the world’s 
greatest thinkers are left neglected on their bookshelves. A 
student’s reading is not a mere pursuit of pleasure; it is an 
attempt by careful and concentrated effort to appreciate the 
opinions of those who are admittedly wiser and more fully 
informed than himself; it is a lifting of the mind from the mists 
and fogs of the valley to the clear air and cloudless sky of the 
mountain top. The ascent is not easy; it is not the level, 
shady, and flowery paths that lead to the top. More frequently, 
indeed, they carry the reader downwards. The upward path is 
difficult and toilsome, to be followed only by persistent effort 
and boundless hope, often leading through fogs and difficult 
places, yet ever moving upwards. The faint-hearted, the lazy, 
the superficial, soon turn back, and carefully explain to others 
that there is no summit to be reached, that the view is obscured 
by mists, and that there is really nothing to be gained. The 
few that have reached the top say little, but what they say is 
worth attending to. 

What should the student read? As time is short and books 
are many, it is obviously imperative that the best alone should 
receive attention. Whatever the consensus of opinion of the 
whole world declares to be good may be safely accepted as 
such. Many a writer may have an enormous popularity now 
whose name will be entirely forgotten a generation hence, and 
the majority of modern novels may safely be left alone until 
some of the world’s classics have been mastered. ‘ Shun the 
spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour.’ Emerson’s 
advice may be taken as good: “‘(1) Never read any book that 
is not a year old; (2) never read any but famed books; (3) 
never read any but what you like, or, in Shakespeare’s phrase,— 


‘ No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ " 


The last item must be taken guardedly. You may not imme- 
diately like a book, but if it is recommended by those who 
know, it is well to persevere till the liking comes. The author’s 


‘style may be difficult—few young students appreciate Carlyle 


at first on that account—-the matter may be too advanced, or 
the subject one in which you have hitherto paid no attention ; 
but be very reluctant to term such a book “ dry and uninterest- 
ing.” The fault probably is in the reader, and not in the book. 
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It is unnecessary, perhaps, to attempt to draw up an exact 
list of books which should be read; this has been done again 
and again. The “ best hundred books” is purely a matter of 
individual taste, upon which no two authorities agree, since 
personal preferences and prejudices must affect tae selection. 
It is better to indicate the general lines to be followed. We 
have made classical mythology so much our own that hardly 
a book but contains some reference to it, and a knowledge of 
the myths and legends of the old-time gods and heroes is absol- 
utely imperative. Something also should be known of Scandi- 
navian mythology, such a book as Heroes of Asgard being most 
useful. All students should know something of the general 
history of the world, of the great movements that have taken 
place, and the great men who have played an important part 
in them. This is a foundation on which to build. Few attain 
a sufficient degree of scholarship to read the Latin and Greek 
authors in the original; nor is this necessary, ag excellent 
translations a Some parts of the /liad and Odyssey, 
some of the most famous of the Greek tragedies, Plato’s Phadrus 
and the Republic, some of Livy, of Horace’s odes, and one or 
two books of Virgil, will give an insight into the old classics, 
which will probably lead to a desire for much fuller information. 

Of standard English literature the student should read much. 
An excellent little book was published recently called English 
History from Original Sources, which contains interesting speci- 
mens from Asser, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bede, etc. It is not 
till we come to Chaucer that English proper becomes the written 
language. The Prologue and a few of the Tales should be read 
—you can get them for twopence. Spenser’s Faery Queene, 
Bacon’s essays (some), as many of Shakespeare’s plays as pos- 
sible, Milton’s shorter poems and some of the Paradise Lost, ° 
Bunyan’s Pigrim’s Progress, Pepy’s Diary, Defoe’s Journal of 
the Plague (Robinson Crusoe, of course), Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, 
Addison’s Coverley Papers, Gray’s poems, Goldsmith’s shorter 
poems and the Vicar of Wakefield, Cowper’s Task, Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, Scott’s poems, Lamb’s delightful Essays of 
Elia, Macaulay’s Historical Essays, Carlyle’s Heroes, Froude’s 
Short Studies, Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes and Sesame and Lilies 
will give a good groundwork in English literature. A good 
anthology of verse will save time by presenting only the choice 
hits of the great poets. Of the historical novel I have said 
nothing, as I propose to devote a paper to this subject. The 
student will do well to read a short history of English literature, 
since it is essential to be able to place an author in the age in 
which he lived, and to know what he has written. 

The manner of reading a book is important. Bacon’s classifi- 
cation of books as “to be tasted,” “‘to be swallowed,” “‘to be 
chewed and digested,” still holds good; it is the third class 
which should interest the student most. Read to learn, not 
merely to be amused and to pass the time: a good author 
always has something to say worth listening to. Use a note- 
book to jot down any phrases or items which strike you as par- 
ticularly interesting, and keep it indexed. It is unnecessary 
to transcribe pages, but very useful to collect ideas. Work 
up to the writer’s level. If a passage is not clear, read it again 
and again until you do understand. Read slowly with con- 
centrated observation on what you read, “ hiving wisdom with 
each studious year.” To skim through a book is not very 
interesting, and certainly of little use as a mental exercise. 
Learn by heart any short poem or lines which are attractive ; 
the amount of effort needed may be considerable at first, but 
will speedily become reduced. 

Much of this advice will possibly be unpalatable, many of 
the books recommended will prove dry, but I am absolutely 
certain that without some such serious effort there will be little 
real advance. 

ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 

The essays submitted for criticism this month were above 
the average, although there are still many glaring faults which 
could be easily eliminated by more careful thought. The best 
essay sent in was by Miss Clara Atherton, Hindley Green, Wigan, 
to whom the two volumes of Scott have been sent. Other 
very good essays were submitted by H. Coates, E. M. Evans, 
Alfred, M. Mayhew, F. Renshaw. I should be glad if students 
sending in any work for criticism and advice would (1) write 
on one side of the paper only; (2) see that the full name and 
address is on the paper; (3) enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope if the work is to be returned. 

The main faults in the essays were (a) a lack of logical arrange- 
ment, due to writing without a carefully thought out plan or 
skeleton. (b) Attempts at what may be Ame “high falutin’ 
talk,” which is entirely out of place. To call the sun “ the 
gorgeous monarch of the East” is unnecessary and incorrect. 
({c) Looseness and inaccuracy of expression, due to hazy thought. 
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I take a few examples. ‘‘ The lambkins as they frolic and play 
seem to wish us to know that it is good to be alive.” (This is 
absolutely wrong.) ‘‘ Those who dwell in the peasant’s cottage 
and the noble’s painted hall.” (Few people lead this double 
existence.) ‘Our home supply of food is eked out with imports.” 
“In the American War of Independence the armies burnt the 
cotton fields.” “* To meet the sun rising on the eastern horizon.”’ 
(Tautological ; the sun never rises anywhere else.) ‘ True courage 
excels moral courage.’’ (There is a confusion of terms.) ‘ In- 
stead of the brightness of the morning, the landscape has an 
air of desolation ’—said of a spring evening. (This is not a fact. ) 
(d) Too frequent a use of the rhetorical question. This should 

rarely used, except in stating a hypothetical case for the 
sake of argument. Exclamatory sentences are also unnecessary. 
“* How horrible is war!” is not more forcible than ‘ War is 
horrible.” The writing and spelling generally are fair. Affect 
for effect, seige for siege, and such usual slips occur here and there. 

For this month write one or two essays each week from the 
following :— 

1. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

2. Why is London the greatest city on earth ? 

The value of the study of geography. 

The use and abuse of riches. 

Example is better than precept. 

Dress as an evidence of character. 

On making up one’s mind. 

. The decay of the feudal system. 

The following notes may suggest the line of thought to be 
taken :— 

1. Adversity is considered as the antithesis of prosperity. 
The prosperous man, strong and healthy, possessed of sufficient 
wealth to gratify his desires, free from worry or anxiety, is 
usually regarded with feelings of envy by those not in a similar 
position. But there is always a danger of mental, moral, and 
physical deterioration resulting from a life of ease; there is 
nothing to call forth the virile exercise of any faculty, which 
may therefore become weak from lack of exercise. But in an 
opposite state, where a man is faced with difficulties and tempta- 
tions, there is every inducement to develop the finest traits of 
character—determination, forbearance, frugality, ete.—in order 
to overcome them. 

2. The chief reasons are—(a) national character; (b) centre of 
land hemisphere ; (c) situation on tidal river, etc. 

3. Geography studied in the right way is invaluable to all. 
We can hardly appreciate our own position, social problems, 
commercial success, ete., except by comparing and contrasting 
with others. British “ insularity ’ is well known. 

7. “ Making up one’s mind’ is the common phrase for the 
psychological terms “reasoning” and “‘judgment.’’ Analysed care- 
fully, any act in life is the result of a dlbention more or less 
protracted as the pros and cons are more nearly balanced. We 
review the arguments on the one side and those on the other, 
set them one against the other, arrive at a conclusion (which 
need not be correct), and act upon it. In many instances the 
process is extremely rapid, in others very slow; and even when 
a decision is arrived at, we do not always act upon it—there are 
so many outside influences brought to bear upon us, as well as 
the opposition frequently encountered from within. We may 
come to a decision that it is the right and proper thing to 
rise at six o’clock. The arguments are all in favour of it, and 
there is nothing to be urged against it—but ! 

8. The decay of the feudal system has been dealt with in 
notes. It is fairly easy for the thinking student to trace. 

I shall be pleased to give a small book prize for the best essay 
submitted during the month. 


PIS ey 


TEsT QUESTIONS. 


(Answers to these will be marked gratis, and a volume of the 
New Century Library sent for the best set submitted.) 

1. Who wrote these lines :— 

(a) Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from whom all glories are. 

(6) Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

(c) My father lived at Blenheim then. 

(d) Cowards die many times before their death. 

(e) Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times. 

2. Who wrote Canterbury Tales, Tale of a Tub, Last of the 
Mohicans, Treasure Island, Knight Errant, Kim, Three Muske- 
teers, Water Babies, Seven Lamps of Architecture ? 

%. Where and what are Arc de Triomphe, Escurial, Chats- 
worth, Pillars of Hercules, Taj Mahal, Parthenon, Kremlin ? 

4. Explain en masse, obiter dicta, sang froid, savoir par caur 
n'est pas savoir, inst., carte blanche, e.g. 

5. Give one example of each— mixed metaphor, split infinitive, 
tautology, apostrophe. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher School. 


Test Questions on Last Month's Work. 
Tueory or TEACHING. 


1. What are the chief tests of good discipline ? How may dis- 
cipline vary in different parts of the same school, while still 
good in each case ? 

2. By what external signs would you judge the discipline of 
an infant school ? 

3. How should hasty temper, unpunctuality, laziness, and 
sulkiness respectively be punished, and why ? 


Enouisn LITERATURE. 


1. Who were the “ Lake Poets”? Tllustrate the character- 
istics of their poetry from the Golden Treasury. 

2. Give an account of the early training of Frederick the 
Creat. 

3. Explain the following words and phrases—Atlantean 
shoulders, their frail original, palpable obscure, adamant, specious, 
louring. 

Enoutsa History. 


l. Give a short account of the legislative work of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and discuss his claims to be considered as a great 
statesman. 

2. Trace the course of the war with France in the reign of 
George the Second. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Write an account of the products and industries of Russia. 

2. What are the chief sources of strength and of the weak- 
ness of modern Russia ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

# of 4 of £1, 10s, 4 of 1 ewt. 2 qrs. 
# of 2 of £1, Lis. 6d. ¢ of 38 of 2 tons. 

How would you reply to any one who stated that the sum 
could not be done ? 

2. Multiply 47835 by 476, and say what is the true value 
indicated by every 2 in the working and answer. 


l. Subtract from 


ALGEBRA. 
1. Trace the following graphs : 
(i.) y = 42% - lle + 8, (ii) y = LL — Se. 
Find also their points of intersection. 
2. How would you obtain by the simplest method the straight 
line represented by a given equation, and how would you obtaia 
the equation to a given straight line ? 


GEOMETRY. 


1. Prove that parallelograms upon the same base and between 
the same parallels are equal to one another. 

2. Draw an equilateral triangle of 14 inch sides, and then 
construct a triangle equal to it, but having one side 2 inches 
long and one angle of 45°. 

3. Prove that in any right-angled triangle the square on the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on the two sides. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
1. State the laws of attraction that can be shown by two 
magnetized knitting needles. 


2. Explain what is meant by magnetic declination, and show 
how and why it varies in different parts of the earth. 


Syllabus and Notes for July. 
ENGLisH Composition. 
Write an essay on each of the following subjects :— 


(1.) Imperial Conferences. 

(2.) The Royal Prerogative. 

(J.) “ The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
(4.) “ There is a tide in the affairs of men 


Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
The following is a type of exercise that the student may 
wractise with great advantage. He will derive great benefit 
com it even if he has not the advantage of a master to criticise 
it; and we are always ready to give help and advice to those who 
like to send the work to the writer's private address—61 Brom- 
felde Road, Clapham, 8.W 


Condense the following passage (a) into about two hundred 
words—that is, a little Be than half; (6) into one hundred 
words ; (c) into fifty words; and give the subject-matter in 
fifteen words :— 

In the meantime it became clear that the constitution of 1791 
would not work. It was, indeed, not to be expected that a 
constitution new both in its principles and its details would 
at first work easily. Had the chief magistrate enjoyed the 
entire confidence of the people—had he performed his part with 
the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability—had the representative 
body included all the wisest statesmen of France, the diffi- 
culties might still have been found insuperable. But, in fact, 
the experiment was made under every disadvantage. The 
king, very naturally, hated the constitution. In the Legislative 
Assembly were men of genius and men of good intentions, but 
not a single rhan of experience. Nevertheless, if France had 
been suffered to settle her own affairs without foreign inter- 
ference, it is possible that the calamities which followed might 
have been averted. The king, who, with many good qualities, 
was sluggish and sensual, might have found compensation in 
his immense civil list, in his palaces and hunting-grounds, in 
soups, Perigord pies, and champagne. The people, finding 
themselves secure in the enjoyment of the valuable reforms 
which the National Assembly had, in the midst of all its errors, 
effected, would not have been easily excited by demagogues to 
acts of atrocity; or, if acts of atrocity had been committed, 
those acts would probably have produced a speedy and violent 
reaction. Had tolerable quiet been preserved during a few 
years, the constitution of 1791 might perhaps have taken root, 
might have gradually acquired the strength that time alone can 
give, and might, with some modifications which were undoubt- 
edly needed, have lasted down to the present time. The European 
coalition against the Revolution extinguished all hope of such a 
result. The deposition of Louis was, in our opinion, the neces- 
sary consequence of that coalition. The question was now no 
longer, whether the king should have an absolute Veto or a 
suspensive Veto—whether there should be one chamber or two 
chambers—whether the members of the representative body 
should be re-eligible or rot—but whether France should belong 
to the French. The independence of the nation, the integrity 
of the territory, were at stake; and we must say plainly that 
we cordially approve of the conduct of those Frenchmen who 
at that conjuncture resolved, like our own Blake, to play the 
men for their country, under whatever form of government their 
country might fall. 

THEory oF TEACHING. 


Study the “ specific work of the head teacher, the classifica- 
tion of the scholars, and the distribution of the staff in various 
types of school—for example, a small rural school, large urban 
school, ete.” This is all very carefully dealt with in chap. iii. of 
the text-book, and there is practically nothing to add to what 
is there set out. 

Eneuisu LITERATURE. 


For general reading the student should make himself familiar 
this month with the second half of the fourth book of the Golden 
Treasury. In addition to the works of writers spoken of last 
month, the volume contains numerous poems by Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, and Campbell. 

Shelley was born in 1792, and was drowned in the bay of 
Spezia in 1822, when he was only thirty. During his com- 
paratively short life, however, he wrote much impassioned 
poetry. His longer works are indeed too fiery, and contain too 
much invective against political and other institutions of which 
Shelley did not approve. His finest poetry consists of the odes 
which are given in our collection. The ode “To a Skylark”’ is 
extremely Beautiful, and will well repay the trouble of com- 
mitting it to memory, particularly the stanza :— 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 


The odes entitled The Cloud and The Sensitive Plant are also 
extremely fine. Sometimes, however, Shelley allows his poetic 
fire to run away with him, and he uses some unsuitable expres- 
sion which greatiy detracts from the poem in which it occurs— 
for example, the beautiful Jndian Serenade (No. 215) is marred 
by a cand expression :— 


‘1 arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how ? 
To thy chamber-window, Sweet.” 
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The life of Keats was even shorter than that of Shelley, but 
in his brief day he wrote some beautiful poetry. ‘ His soul 
thirsted for beauty,”’ and he has given us that well-known line 
—‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” Other poems may 
boast of other qualities in high degree, but it is doubtful if 
there are two that can boast of a more intense beauty than 
To a Nightingale, and the ode On a Grecian Urn.” 

A poet who could sustain his production of harmonious 
rhythm for longer periods than any other was Lord Byron. 
His lyrics have an indescribable charm (see 214). In some of 
the longer works many beautiful lyrics are inserted which are 
not given here—for example, the beautiful Good-night to his 
native land in Childe Harold. 

Thomas Campbell wrote some fairly long poems, such as the 
Pleasures of Hope and Gertrude of Wyoming, which are very 
fine; but the narrative is not sufficiently interesting for us to 
regard them as epics. Some lines have passed into proverbs, 
but few people know where they are taken from.- Thus the 
lines :— 

‘* Like angel-visits, few and far between,” 
and 
“°Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 


are both from the Pleasures of Hope. 

His lyrics, however, are extremely musical and full of spirit. 

For detailed study prepare Paradise Lost, Book IL., lines 
521-745. 

522. Ranged powers, troops set in “ ranks.” 
hence we have “ arrange,”’ to set in ranks. 

530. The Olympian gumes. These were games or contests 
held every four years at Olympia in Greece. The victor re- 
ceived only a crown of wild olive, but the honour was most” 
keenly sought. 

Pythian fields. The Pythian games were founded by Apollo 
to celebrate his victory over the Python, a celebrated serpent 
said to have been formed from the mud left by the deluge. 
The prize was a laurel crown. 

538. Welkin = the sky ; compare— 


‘ 


Fr. rang = rank ; 


“The sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.”’ 


539. Typhowan rage, anger like that of Typhoeus, or Typhon, 
a giant with a hundred heads who made war on the gods, but 
was slain by the thunderbolts of Jupiter. ~ 

542-6. As when Alcides......Euboie sea. Alcides is another 
name for Hercules, whose last exploit was the conquest of 
(Echalia. On his return he sent his companion Lichas to fetch 
him a white garment to wear during the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving for the victory ; but Deianira, the wife of Hercules, steeped 
the garment in poison, and as soon as he reached Thessaly and 
put on the garment he was seized with excruciating torments. 
In his agony he tore up trees, and hurled his friend Lichas into 
the sea. 

550. Doom, judgment. 

555. For eloquence charms the soul. 

577. Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, Phlegethon. The Styx was the 
chief river of the lower world, and was said to flow round it seven 
times; the Cocytus was a branch of the Styx, and ran into the 
Acheron, as did also the Phlegethon. In later times the name 
Acheron was given to the whole of the lower world. 

595. Frore, frosty. The Anglo-Saxon verb /freosan, to freeze, 
gave froren as its past participle. 

596. Harpy-footed. The Harpies were fabulous creatures with 
the heads of maidens but the feet of eagles. 

600. Starve. This verb meant originally to die in, any way, 
not merely by hunger. We still say “ starved with the cold.” 
Compare the German sterben, to die. 

604. Lethean sound, a strait, or seund, connected with the 
river Lethe. 

611. The Gorgons were three horrible female monsters, of 
whom Medusa was the only one that was mortal. [nstead of 
hair they had serpents, and they had brazen claws, wings, and 
terrible teeth. So fearful was the appearance of Medusa that 
every one who looked at her was turned to stone. From its 
long, trailing tentacles a jelly-fish is called a ‘* medusa.” 

614. Tantalus, a mythical personage who is said to have 
divulged the secrets of the gods, and as a punishment was 
sentenced to stand after his death in a pool of water, which, 
however, always receded when he tried to slake his raging thirst. 
Over his head, too, grew ripe grapes, which rose out of reach 
whenever he strove to pluck them. From his name comes the 
English verb “‘ to tantalise.”’ 

623. For evil only good, fit only for evil. 

628. For Gorgons see above. Hydras were water serpents or 
dragons, like the one killed by Hercules at Lerna—the fresh- 
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water polypus is now called “‘ hydra ; *’ Chimera, a fire-breathing 
monster, with the fore part of a lion, the middle like a goat, and 
hind part like a dragon, and having a serpent for a tail 

639. Ternate and Tidore, two small but important islands in 
the Molucca group. . 

655. Cerberean mouths, like those of Cerberus, a three-headed 
dog, said by the ancients to watch the entrance to the lower 
regions. 

660. Scylla, a sea-monster said to live in a cave in the rock of 
the same name on the Italian side of the Strait of Messina, 

661. Calabria, a province in Southern Italy, opposite Sicily ; 
from its triangular shape the latter was called T'rinacria. 

677. Admired, wondered at; not used in our modern sense. 

678. There is a serious slip here which classes ‘‘ God and His 
Son” among created things. 

709. Ophiuchus, a northern constellation of great length, like 
a man holding a serpent. 

715. Artillery. The change which the meaning of this word 
has undergone is interesting. It is derived from Lat. areus, a 
bow, and te/wm, an arrow, or dart. The original meaning is seen 
in 2 Sam. xx. 40, “ And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his 
lad, and said ynto him, Go, carry them to the city.”’ 

736. Then Satan returned, or replied, these words to her. 


Enautsu History. 


Study the reign of George the Third up to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. 

At the time of the accession of George the Third the Seven 
Years’ War, which had begun so disastrously for England, had 
taken a much more favourable turn. At the outset, or rather 
before war was actually declared, Braddock had been defeated 
near Fort Duquesne; Minorca had been lost, and with it the 
command of the Mediterranean Sea. Then the elder Pitt came 
into power, and Frederick the Great said of him, ‘* England has 
at last brought forth a man.” He chose able commanders, 
and gave them every possible encouragement and material 
support. In his opposition to France he gave subsidies to 
Frederick, and in answer to his critics said that he would conquer 
America in Germany. 

The capture of Quebec by Wolfe was the turning-point of the 
war as far as America was concerned. 

In India Clive’s great victory at Plassey established the superi- 
ority of British arms, Pondicherry being surrendered in 1761. 

The American War of Independence requires careful pre- 
paration. The student is advised to read the section on the 
battle of Saratoga in Creasy'’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World. The whole of the book is wonderfully interesting, and 
conveys much instruction on important crises of the world’s 
history. 

Pay attention to the great movements among the people 
(a) the religious revival and rise of Methodism ; (b) the agita- 
tion against the slave trade, leading up to the law abolishing 
the trade in 1807; (c) the industrial revolution. The great 
commercial and colonial expansion had prepared the way for 
the industrial development which made England “the work 
shop of the world.”’ Up to the middle of the eighteenth century 
the important industries of spinning, weaving, and of working 
metals were carried on in practically the same manner as they 
were among the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans, and mer- 
chandise was transported from place to place in the same way 
as it had been for six or cight thousand years. In 1767 Har- 
greaves invented the spinning-jenny, which was perfected by 
Arkwright and Crompton in 1779; by means of this several 
hundreds of threads may be twisted at once instead of one at 
a time as by the old hand-spinning and the spinning-wheel. In 
1785 Cartwright invented the power-loom, which immensely 
facilitated the conversion of this thread into cloth. The in- 
vention, or improvement, of the steam-engine by James Watt 
in the same year (1785) supplied a motor power for working 
these jennies and looms, and its application to transport by 
Stephenson enabled their products to be carried from place to 
place with ease. The material resources of the country were 
greatly improved by these inventions, and enabled us to pass 
successfully through the terrible strain of the Napoleonic wars. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Study carefully the physical geography of North America. 
ARITHMETIC. 

We shall continue to deal with questions that have been 
set recently in the Certificate Examination, so that our readers 
may be sure of the principles to which so much importance is 
attached by the examiners :— 

1. Find by the shortest method (showing your work fully 
and clearly) :— 
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(a) j of 28. to the decimal of £1. 

The best method is to set down 2s. as the decimal of £), and 
then multiply this decimal by 3 and divide by 8. 

1 of 28, = j of £1 = | of £3 = £0375. 

(6) The income tax on £1,000,000 at 9d. in the £1. 

Od. = 6d. + 3d. = £Y5 + § of £Ay. 
* Ans. = £25,000 + £12,500 = £37,500. 

(c) The square root of 49 x 64 x 144 + 49 x 64 x 25. 

This contains a pitfall into which no doubt many fell. The 
unthinking student would see that each number given is a 
perfect square, and give the answer as 

7x8 x 12+7x 8 x 5 = 672 + 280 = 952. 

This is wrong, because the square root of the sum of two 
numbers is not the same as the sum of their square roots—for 
example, 

J164+90= ,/25 = 5, not 4 + 3. 

We notice that two factors are common, hence 49 x 64 x 
144 + 49 x 64 x 25 = 49 x 64 x (144 x 25) = 49 x 64 x 169, 
and the square root of this is 

7 x 8 x 13 = 728. 

(d) What is the gain per cent. if 4 articles are sold for the 
cost of 7 articles ? 

The gain is the cost of 3 articles—that is, } of the price of the 
4 articles ; } of the price = 76 per cent. 

(e) The sum of money which increased by 43} per cent. of 
itself is equal to 19s, 2d. 

1439 per cent. of the sum = 19s. 2d. 


100 of 19s. 2d. = 40° 
1433 575 
16 es 
= 5 of 198. 2d. = 13s. 4d. 

2. A common factor of two numbers is also a common factor 
of the sum or the difference of the two numbers. What illus- 
trations or concrete examples would you use to make this clear 
to children ? 

Each of the two composite numbers can be represented as a 
multiple of the composite factor—for example, 77 = 11 x 7 
and 56 = 8 x 7. So that each number consists of a number 
of sevens; and if one number of sevens be added to (or taken 
from) another number of sevens, the result must be a number 
of sevens. This is evident from the fact that if one aumber 
of marbles be added to another number of marbles, the result 
must be a number of marbles; and if a number of horses be 
taken from another number of horses, the remainder must be a 
number of horses. This truth is self-evident, and does not 
admit of proof. It is what we call an axiom. In algebra we 
can represent it symbolically thus :— 


*. the sum = 


of 19s. 2d. 


ax + bx = (a + b)x, and ax — bx = (a — b)z. 

This, however, is not a proof; for the statement depends on 
the fact, and not the fact on the statement. 

3. The sum of two numbers is 10,000. How can you tell 
by inspection whether or not they have a common factor ? 

By the preceding axiom we know that if they have a common 
factor it must be found in 10,000, which is their sum. But 
10,000 contains no prime factors but twos and fives. Hence the 
two numbers cannot have a common factor, unless they are both 
even, or both end in 5. 

ALGEBRA. 


The student who reads through chap. xxiii. of the New Algebra 
will find the general principles set out, and will be able to solve 
the straightforward examples given at the end of the chapter. 
The three methods should all be practised—namely, factorising, 
eompleting the square, applying the formula. The simplest 
way is by factorising, if the factors are evident; and this is 
where skill in factorising comes in. The next best method is by 
the formula, which, however, should never be used until the trut 
of the formula has been established by exercises on completing 
the square, 

GEOMETRY. 

Study the first sixteen propositions in the third book of 
Euclid. The most important theorems among these aré num- 
bers 3, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. These are easily mastered 
from the text-book. Propositions 7 and 8 seem long, but really 
each one consists of four short and easy propositions, dealing 
with the distances of any point (other than the centre) from 
the circumference of a circle. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

This month the student should go through that section of 
the syllabus dealing with astronomy and astronomical geog- 
raphy. Owing to the importance of this subject it is advisable 
not to rely on the section of the general text-book dealing with 


the subject, but to read a special book on the subject. The 
most suitable work is Sir Norman Lockyer’s Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy (Macmillan), which the student can peruse during 
the month, and make notes on all the most important parts. 

The sun, about 91,000,000 miles distant from the earth, and 
about 853,380 miles in diameter. Remember that the distance 
of the moon is about 240,000 miles; so that if the sun were 
hollow and the earth placed at its centre, the moon would also 
revolve within the sun, and not touch the outer part by some 
180,000 miles. Great as is the centre of our system, it is cal- 
culated that the next nearest star is 3,000 times as great. So 
great is the distance that an express train going at 60 miles an 
hour would take about 170 years to cover it, and light itself 
— eight and a half minutes. 

he sun is about 1,200,000 times as large as the earth, and 
about 300,000 times as heavy. Observations on the spots 
and markings on the sun’s surface show that it revolves on an 
axis which is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. 

The bright covering of the sun is called the photosphere. In 
it are to be seen markings called sun spots, which are continually 
varying in size, form, and number. Outside the sphere of 
the sun which is ordinarily visible extends an atmosphere 
emitting a very pale light. Great masses of this are visible at 
a time of total eclipse, and are shown by the spectroscope to 
consist mainly of hydrogen gas. 

The source of the solar heat is a mystery which has called 
forth many hypotheses. We cannot suppose that the sun was 
created as an intensely hot body, and has been supplying heat 
to the earth and radiating immense quantities of it into space 
without getting rapidly cooler. But no falling off in the heat 
received from the sun can be detected. The two chief theories 
are the meteoric theory and the contraction theory. The former 
supposes that there are innumerable small bodies flying about 
through space, some of which strike our earth and are called 
shooting stars or meteors, and that shoals of these bodies are 
attracted to the sun, and strike it with such force that they 
evolve a vast quantity of heat. The theory held by Lord Kelvin 
is that the sun, like all cooling bodies, contracts in cooling, and 
the mechanical work done by the falling of the parts of the 
sun towards the centre is sufficient to produce the heat which 
the sun is continually supplying. Another theory is that the 
constituents of the sun are continually combining in one part 
and flowing to another, where the pressure is different, and 
there undergoing dissociation, each change being accompanied 
by the production of heat. The amount of heat given out 
from each square yard of the sun’s surface in one hour is equal 
to that produced by burning six tons of coal in the same time. 

Revolving round the sun are eight large bodies, called planets. 
Their names in order are Mercury (nearest the sun), Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. It is easy to re- 
member Mercury and Venus within the earth’s orbit, and Mars 
and Jupiter next outside, while the initials of the next three, 
S. U. N., form a mnemonic for the order of the other three. 
Between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter about 120 small planets 
have been discovered. They are sometimes thought to be the 
fragments of a planet that has gonc to pieces. 

Some of the planets have attendant bodies or “ satellites ” 
revolving round them. The earth, as every one knows, has one 
moon, Jupiter has four, and Saturn has eight, in addition to 
which it has a curious ring or belt round it. 

Concerning the fixed stars we know very little, owing to their 
enormous distances. They are called the “fixed stars,” because 
they all keep the same relative position. They are formed into 

roups or constellations, which have their respective names 
Sens the natural objects they are supposed to represent. As 
the earth travels round the sun, the sun seems to change its 
position, and to travel through twelve of these constellations, 
which are called the zodiac. 

The movements of the earth are very important ; the diurnal 
motion causes day and night, and the yearly motion is the 
cause of the seasons. It is not sufficient to have a general idea 
of these ; they must be studied in detail. Proofs of the motion 
are required. The rising and setting of the sun might be caused, 
as the names imply, by the motion of the sun itself, or by the 
rotation of the earth. Now of two possible causes, it is logical 
to choose the simpler; but again we have direct proofs. (1.) 
Foucault suspended a pendulum and ailowed it to swing freely, 
and it can be shown that the oscillations of such a pendulum 
will continue in the same plane, but it was found that the 
earth was rotating under the pendulum. (2.) The gyroscope is 
an instrument which can be set in rotation on its axis; and 
all disturbing causes being removed, the axis is pointed to- 
wards a given fixed star, and the instrument set in rotation 
it was then found that, although the axis of the gyroscope con- 
tinued to point towards the same star, the earth was moving. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
BY C. A. WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.1.C. 


Two Tonisation Lecture Experiments.—A solution of egg-albumin 
added to a solution of nitric acid, which is so dilute that no 
coagulation of albumin occurs, is immediately caused to coagu- 
late by the addition of a saturated solution of potassium nitrate. 
The potassium nitrate solution itself does not induce coagula- 
tion, and the observed effect is attributed to an increase in the 
concentration of un-ionised nitric acid, which is the active agent. 

A saturated potassium nitrate solution and a solution of acetic 
acid, when added together to a solution of albumin, cause coagu- 
lation, although the two solutions separately are inactive. A 
solution of potassium acetate is also inactive, and the activity 
of the mixed solutions is due to un-ionised nitric acid formed 
by displacement by the weaker acetic acid. 

Hydrogen-Oxygen Mixtures.—K. G. Falk, in the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, gives an account of his experi- 


ments on the temperatures of ignition of mixtures of hydrogen | 


and oxygen. Previous determinations of the ignition tempera- 
ture of detonating gas have been made, either by plunging a 
sealed bulb of the gas into a bath of known temperature, or by 
passing the gas through a tube heated to a definite temperature. 
The results obtained by these methods show considerable varia- 
tion, which is due to the fact that the whole of the gas does not 
reach the ignition temperature at the same instant. The heat 
would reach the outer layers of the gas first, and in the time 
necessary for the whole of the gas to attain the required tempera- 
ture an indefinite amount of combination would have occurred. 

In order to overcome these objections, a method has been 
devised for generating the necessary heat by the adiabatic com- 
pression of the gas itself in a steel cylinder fitted with a steel 
piston. The apparatus and method are fully described with 
the aid of diagrams. Mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen were 
employed in the volumetric proportions of 4: 1, 2:1, 1:1, 1:2, 
and 1:4. The whole of the heat involved in the experiments 
was produced by the adiabatic compression, which was so rapid 
that radiation to the walls of the vessel was impossible. Two 
forms of apparatus were employed, one of which was larger than 
the other, and probably gave more accurate results. The igni- 
tion temperature was calculated by a method based on the 
equation for adiabatic changes, and the following average results 
were obtained, which are expressed as absolute temperatures :— 
In the smaller apparatus, 4H, + O,, 874°; 2H, + O,, 811°; 
H, + O,, 786°. In the larger apparatus, 4H, + O,, 893°; 2H, 
+ O,, 819°; H, + O,, 796°; H, + 20,, 808°; H, + 40,, 849°. 

The results show that the ignition temperature is independent 
of the final pressure of the gas for pressures greater than 39 
atmospheres (the lowest pressure at which the ignition tem- 
perature was determined), and, under the conditions of the 
experiments, is also independent of the initial temperature of 
the gas. The ignition temperature of the mixture H, + O, is 
lower than that of any of the other mixtures, and this minimum 
temperature corresponds with a maximum affinity. The probable 
explanation is that hydrogen peroxide is formed first in the com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen, and is subsequently decom- 
posed, the degree of completeness of this decomposition depending 
on the conditions. 

According to the theory of the explosion wave, the ratio of 
the pressure of the gas at the ignition point to the initial pressure 
should be constant for any one mixture, and this has been found 
to be approximately the case. The ratio found in the case of 
detonating gas is 36-6, which agrees fairly closely with the value 
deduced by Jouquet. 

Latent Heat of Fusion of Ice.—Anatole Leduc in the Compt. 
Rend. discusses the values assigned to the latent heat of fusion 
of ice. There is a difference of nearly one per cent. between 
Bunsen’s value (80°03) for the latent heat of fusion of ice, and 
the value (79°25) found by Laprovostaye and Desains and con- 
firmed by Regnault, and the difference is still of the same order 
if the numbers are corrected for the variation of the specific 
heat of water, taking 1-004 as the specific heat of water at 6° 
according to the results obtained by Callendar and Barnes. If, 
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however, the author's value, 09176 for the specific volume of 
ice at 0° is substituted for the value found by Bunsen, 0-01674, 
Bunsen’s value for the latent heat of fusion of ice becomes 79:15, 
and the author considers that 79-2 is the most probable value 
for this constant. 

Distillation of Gold (Henri Moissan).—Gold can be readily 
distilled when heated in the electric furnace, and with a current 
of 500 amperes and 110 volts, 13°3 per cent. of a 150.gram ingot 
of gold was volatilised in 6} minutes. The surface of the residual 
gold presents a blistered appearance, and is covered in patches 
with a thin film of crystalline graphite, which was dissolved in 
the molten metal, and expelled at the moment of solidification. 
The volatilised. gold condenses on a copper cooler placed inside 
the furnace in the form of deep yellow leafy crystals with a 
purple reflex, or in filaments or in brilliant yellow cubical crys- 
tals, which contain small quantities of lime and graphite. ‘The 
boiling-point of gold under atmospheric pressure, calculated from 
its boiling-point in the vacuum of the cathode light, according 
to Krafft and Bergfeld is 2530°, and is higher than that of copper 
or tin; when, therefore, gold-copper or gold-tin alloys are dir- 
tilled in the electric furnace the residual ingot is richer in go'd 
than the original. When the metallic vapours from a gold-tin 
alloy are allowed to escape into the air, the tin burns and a 
substance is obtained having the a of the purple of 
Cassius, and containing tin dioxide, calcium oxide, and gold in 
varying proportions. 

New Method of Preparing Barium.—Pure barium, containing 
99°56 per cent. of the metal, can be obtained in small quantities 
by heating barium hydride (Absfr., 1901, ii. 385) in a vacuum in 
an iron tube enclosed in a porcelain tube. The hydride begins 
to dissociate at 900°, and at 1200° the barium volatilises and is 
condensed ina polished steel tube cooled by cold water, in the 
form of a silver-white, crystalline metal having a sp. gr. 3°78, 
that of the hydride being 4-21. 

Attempt to Liquefy Helium.— Karl Olszewski has made some 
remarkable attempts to liquefy helium, and during these attempts 
has attained some very low temperatures, as the following results 
obtained by him show. Helium, obtained by heating thorianite 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate, contained as impurity only 
nitrogen, which was removed completely by two coolings with 
liquid hydrogen. ‘The helium so purified was cooled to -252:5° 
by boiling hydrogen, and then to -259° by hydrogen solidify- 
ing under 50 mm. pressure, and subjected to a pressure of 180 
atmospheres, which was reduced slowly or suddenly to 1 atmos- 
phere, when the gas showed no signs of liquefaction or the de- 
posit of any solid, the temperature being lowered to -271°3°. 
The boiling-point of helium is therefore below - 271° or + 2° 
absolute. ; 

Determination of Melting-Points in Capillary Tubes.—The 
determination of melting-points in capillary tubes hardly ever 
gives a sharp melting-point, but rather a temperature interval 
within which the substance melts, inasmuch as the thermometer 
nearly always records a higher temperature at the moment that 
the substance has completely fused than it did when the sub- 
stance began to melt. This is probably due to the fact that the 
substance at the centre of the tube is at a lower temperature than 
the surrounding portions; a second reason is probably to te 
found in the fact of the substance not being cbusbutdly pure. 
In the case of substances which decompose at or below their 
melting-points, it is desirable to raise the temperature as rapidly 
as possible, or to introduce the substance into a melting-point 
bath heated previously, otherwise the melting-point observed is 
in reality that of a mixture of the substance with its decom- 
position products. In all such cases it is desirable to record the 
exact conditions under which the melting-point was determined. 

Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide.—Professor Nernst has con- 
ducted a series of experiments on the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide at high temperatures. 

The formation of hydrogen peroxide cannot be observed when 
a mixture of steam and oxygen is passed through a hot platinum 
or iridium tube, and then rapidly cooled. As this is possibly 
due to the great velocity with which the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide takes place, experiments on the rate of decomposition 
were made by passing a current of air containing a known quantity 
of hydrogen peroxide through a heated glass tube and then cool- 
ing itrapidly. The quantity of undecomposed hydrogen peroxide 
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was estimated by adding a solution of titanium dioxide in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and measuring the absorption of light 
at the blue end of the spectrum by means of the spectro-pho- 
tometer. 

It appears that the reaction is bimolecular,2H,O,=—- 2H,0 + O,, 
and that its velocity constants are very nearly the same as those 
of the decomposition of ozone. Hydrogen peroxide is not formed 
when electri sparks pass through a mixture of oxygen and water 
vapour (this is evidence in favour of the view that the formation 
of ozone is due to ultra-violet light); it is formed, however, when 
es are passed through liquid water, the rate of cooling being 
then sufficiently great to prevent its complete decomposition. 

New Qualitative Test for Calcium.—The acetic acid solution 
of carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium obtained in 
due course is freed from barium by addition of potassium chromate, 
and the filtrate is again precipitated with ammonia andammonium 
carbonate. The precipitate is collected, washed, and dissolved 
in a little acetic acid, and the liquid divided into two portions. 
One portion is tested for strontium with solution of calcium sul- 
phate, and the other for calcium by adding an equal volume of 
ammonium chloride solution, and then a few c.c. of potassium 
ferrocyanide, which gives a light yellowish-green precipitate of 
potassium calcium ferrocyanide 

Red Phosphorus.—There is no chemical reaction characteristic 
for yellow phosphorus alone which is not exhibited in less degree 
by red phosphorus, but the reaction velocity of red phosphorus 
is much slower than that of yellow phosphorus. The glowing of 
phosphorus is attributed to the formation of a volatile low oxide 
of phosphorus. In order to detect yellow phosphorus in red 
pare. 5 grams of the substance should be extracted for 
half an hour with 150 c.c. of benzene. 

One c.c. of the cooled filtered solution is then mixed with 1 c.c. 
of a solution of 1-7 grams of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of ammonia 
solution of sp. gr. 0-992. Samples of pure red phosphorus give, 
after the lapse of not more than half an hour, only a faint yellow 
coloration, whereas a precipitate is formed if any yellow phos- 
phorus was present. 

Red phosphorus is not converted into the yellow variety by 
shock. When red phosphorus is powdered or shaken, it is con- 
verted into a more finely divided condition, in which it is more 
soluble and also more reactive than the ordinary red variety. 
A solution of the more soluble form left in contact with un- 
changed red phosphorus slowly deposits its phosphorus, whereas 
a solution of yellow phosphorus remains unchanged under similar 
conditions. A saturated benzene solution of red phosphorus, 
evaporated to dryness with dilute nitric acid, leaves a yellowish- 
red solid, which is very slightly soluble in aqua regia ; the solution 
is not precipitated by ammonium molybd 
ture, but is turned yellow by ammonia, owing most probably to 
the formation of picric acid. Yellow phosphorus treated in the 
same way yields a solution which gives reactions for phosphoric 
acid 

Oa evaporating a benzene solution of yellow phosphorus, a 
tough, yellow, wax-like solid with a very unpleasant odour 
remains behind, which when left in contact with red phosphorus 
and exposed to the light is slowly converted into red phosphorus. 
A benzene solution of red phosphorus evaporated in the same 
way behaves quite differently. 


—S roe hate 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


Terrestrial Magnetism. —The earth possesses definite magnetic 
properties, and it is of great importance for purposes of naviga- 
tion that we should know as much as possible of the character 
of the earth's magnetism and the changes to which it is subject. 
Before, however, entering on the study of terrestrial magnetism, 
it will be useful first to revise our knowledge of magnetic pheno- 
mena in general. 

A piece of lodestone or magnetite is found to be capable of 
attracting iron filings. If we rub a knitting-needle, or other strip 
of steel, with one of the poles of the lodestone, we find that it 
acquires the same properties as the lodestone, without the 
magnetism of the latter being in any way decreased. If the 
nvedle is suspended in a horizontal position by a fibre, we find 
that it sets itself in a direction nearly north and south—that is, 
along the direction of what we call the magnetic meridian. A 
socond needle treated similarly behaves in the same way. 

If we bring the two needles together, we find that the two 
eads which point north repel each other, as do also the two ends 
which point south. A north pole and a south pole, however, 
mutually attract each other. If we magnetise these needles 


ate or magnesia mix- | 


more strongly, by rubbing along their length with a strong magnet, 
the effects are more pronounced. 

If we dip one of these needles into iron filings, we find that 
the latter adhere to it at the ends or poles, but not at the central 
portion. If we break the needle in two at the centre, we find 
that the broken ends are now poles and attract iron filings, 
and that we have two magnets, each with two poles. If we break 
these magnets up further, we find that each piece of the original 
magnet behaves as a complete magnet with two poles; and this 
seems to hold, no matter how far we carry the subdivision. We 
therefore assume that this would go on indefinitely, and that 
each molecule of the iron, if the separate molecules could be 
isolated, would act as a magnet. We do, in fact, in —— 
to picture to ourselves what is happening, assume that each 
molecule of the steel or iron is a compiehe magnet. 

When we magnetise the iron or steel, we turn the molecules, 
or many of them, with their long axes in the direction of the 
length of the magnet, so that we get a greater magnetic effect 
along this direction than in any other. This view is supported 
by the fact that when a piece of steel or iron becomes magnetised 
its length is slightly increased, and its diameter slightly decreased. 
This leads us to the view that the molecules are slightly longer 
in one direction than any other, and that the poles of the mole- 
cule are situated at the ends of the long axis. When the mole- 
cules have been set in one direction they tend to hold each other 
in position. Anything which tends to disturb the molecules 
also tends to demagnetise the steel. Hammering the steel will 
cause the molecules to vibrate violently, and this will weaken 
the magnetism of the needle even if it does not completely de- 
stroy it. 

If the needle is heated to a bright red heat, the energy which 
we give to the molecules probably makes them vibrate so violently 
that they no longer seem to settle in any definite direction, and, 
in fact, the needle ceases to be a magnet. On cooling, it does 
not regain its magnetism unless it is cooled while held in the 
direction of lines of magnetic force due to a magnet or the 
earth. If held in such a position, then a considerable number 
of the molecules, as they settle down again, set themselves along 
the lines of force, and the needle again becomes a magnet. 

A good experiment for illustrating this view is to take a test- 
tube and nearly fill it with iron filings, stopping the end with a 
cork. 

If we test the tube of iron filings, by bringing it near a suspended 
magnetised needle, we find that it does not exhibit the proper- 
ties of a magnet, and has not got any magnetic poles. If we 
now rub the tube along its length with the pole of a strong 
magnet, we can see that many a the filings move and set their 
long axes along the length of the tube. If the tube is now lifted 
carefully, so as not to disturb the filings, we may test it, and show 
that it now possesses all the — of a magnet and has 
two definite magnetic poles. If we disturb the filings by shaking 
them up, we find that the tube will no longer act as a magnet. 

If we wish to investigate the direction of the lines of force 
due to a bar magnet, we may do this very conveniently by placin 
the magnet beneath a sheet of glass or sheet of cardboard an 
sprinkling iron filings on the upper surface. If the glass or sheet 
is now tapped, so that the filings are disturbed, they will on 
settling set themselves along the direction of the lines of force, 
and give us a map of the lines of force in the plane of the glass 
or paper. The space around the magnet through which its in- 
fluence is felt is called its magnetic field; and, by adopting this 
same method of investigation, we can study the modifications 
produced in the field of a magnet on bringing the magnets or 
even pieces of unmagnetised iron near. A few cases, which every 
student should try for himself, are the following :— 

1. A single bar magnet. 

2. Two bar magnets placed side by side, with similar poles 

near each other. 

3. Two bar magnets placed side by side, but with dissimilar 
poles near each other. 

4. Two bar magnets placed end to end, but with a small 
space (about an inch) between them, taking the case 
with two dissimilar poles facing cach other, and then 
two similar poles. 

5. A bar magnet, with a soft iron bar near it, and placed in 
various positions, 

6. A horse-shoe magnet, without keeper. 

7. A horse-shoe magnet, with keeper. 

8. A horse-shoe magnet, with the keeper held at a distance 
of half an = {7 means of a strip of wood. 

Other instructive cases will readily present themselves to the 

student. 

In this way a practical knowledge will be obtained, which will 
be far more valuable and easily remembered than knowledge 
obtained second-hand from books. 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 





THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


December 1907—April 1908. New Section of this Class now com- 
mencing. To secure admission early application is necessary. 


CERTIFICATE, 











December 1907. This Class will shortly be closed. 
December 1908. Intending students are advised to commence with- 
out delay. 





REMARKABLE SUCCESSES OF CLOUGH’S STUDENTS. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE. CERTIFICATE. 


Four years in succession Students of GertiMeate, July 1868. 
Clough’s Students 


Clough’s Scholarship Class have been placed 99 were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
in Division I. of the First Class, and be- Certificate, July 1904. 























sides the remarkable successes of the past Clough’s Students 
four years the following distinguished 110 were placed in the FIRST GLASS. 
positions on the Scholarship List have been Certificate, July 1905. 
’ S8ee Clough’s Student 
taken by Clough’s Pupils: Nos. 1, 2 (three 196 wae biased te tie FIRST CLASS. 


times), 6 (four times), twice), 
imes), 3, 4, 6 ( » 7 » 8; Certificate, July 1908. 


9 (twice), 10 (three times), and many Clough’ 
others in the First Hundred. 276 Students a ate me 

















*," These are bona fide successes. Names and addresses have 


all been published. No other class can show anything 
approaching this Record of Success. 








Valuable Scholarships and Prizes awarded to specially 
successful Students. Full particulars on application. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH'S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, Etc.) write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Giwilym.—A weight W is laid upon a rough plane (« = 4) 
a/i 


inclined at 45° to the horizon, and is connected by a string 
passing through a smooth ring A at the top of the plane, with a 
weight P ane vertically. If W = 3P, show that if @ be the 
greatest possible inclination of the string AW to the line of 
greatest slope in the plane, then 


o 
cos 0 = =“, 
3 


Find also the direction in which W would commence to move. 
(Loney’s Statics.) 
Let 8 be the angle which the direction in which W begins 
to mové makes with the line of greatest slope. Then if in 
$ 194 (Loney’s Statics) we change @ into 8 and 8 into @, the 
equations of that article obviously apply to the present 
problem. 
Thus from equation (3) we have 


= 9-6 ,/2 cos 6 + 2 cos? @. 
“. 8 -2sin? 6=9 -— 6 ,/2 cos 0 + 2 cos? 0. 
.. 6 ./2 cos 6 = 9 - 3 + Asin? 6 + cos? 4). 
. 6 ./2 cos 0 = 8. 


2/2 
* cos 6 = ——.. 
3 


From (iii) we have 


J/3 cos 8 = 3 - ./2 cos 0 

= 4 5 

3cos8 =~3—--=-. 

bs . 3. 3 
Hence cos 8 = § =° 
same * tes oe 


(The diagrams you refer to are correct. You may easily 
verify them by experiment. ) 


Jibitul.—Through a given point within a given circle draw a 


sin (3 + 6) = 802 sin @ chord that is divided at the given point as in Euclid IT. 11. 
f 1 ¢ . 
Me ——- 
> 7 1 ia 
But herea =—, and w= —. 
i J3 


Hence the equation reduces to 


sin(S + 0)= 3 sin @. . Se Seis Se 
Again, from equation (2) in the same article we have 
sin (8 + @)_ sing 
W sina 4 
But here sin a = e and P = W : 
3 3 
sin(S + @)_ sin 8 
Ww. l ba 
/3 3 
: os - 
sin (8 + @) 5 Sin Boe ss eo we ew oe oe CD 
/2 
Thus from (i) and (ii) we have 
. 3. 
sin é@= /3 sin f, 
5. 
or sin 8 = /5 sin @, 
But from (i) we have, on expanding, 
sin 8 cos @ + cos 8 sin 6 = ,/3 sin #. 
” 
[> sin @ cos 6 + cos 8 sin @= V/3 sin @. 
3 
2 cos 0+ ./3 cos 8 = 3. csc + Oe 
se. 
jut cos 8 = l sin’ 8 / ~ sin® @, 
be \ 3 
4. 3 
2 cos 6 4  - ~ sin? @ 3. 
. 7 a 3 


” 
3( 1 3 sin’ 0) =(3 - ./2 cos 4)? 











esc 

Analysis.—Let ADC be the given circle, P the given 
point, and O the centre of the given circle. Draw DC the 
diameter which passes through P, and PE at right angles 
to DC. Suppose APB is the required chord. Then we 
must have AB. BP = AP®*, and therefore AP. PB = AP’ 
- PB. But AP. PB=CP.PD=PE*. Therefore AP? 
- PB* = AP. PB = PE’. 

Thus the segments AP, PB of the required chord must 
be such that the rectangle under the segments and the dif- 
ference of the squares on the segments are each equal to the 
square on PE. 

Hence the construction :—Produce PE to F so that 
PF. FE = PE*. On PF describe the semicircle PHF, and 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


SHILLING GUIDE BOOKS 


Se use of a reliable Guide Book doubles the pleasure and interest of a holiday. These famous Guide Books are 
not dull, dry-as-dust compilations, but pleasant and chatty travelling companions, telling holiday-makers all they 
cen want to know regarding routes, hotels, objects of interest, historical and literary associations, golf, angling, 

motoring, cycling, and so on. 

Each Guide contains from forty to seventy Illustrations, and is furnished with the best available 

Maps and Plans. The Series numbers 


NINETY VOLUMES, 


and includes all the principal holiday and health resorts of this country and several of those abroad. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ‘a 


























Aldeburgh Dover Liandudno Scarborough 
Bath Dovercourt Liandrindod Wells Sherwood Forest 
Bexhill Eastbourne London Sidmouth 
Bideford English Lake District | Lowestoft Skegness 
Blackpool Exeter and South- | Lyme Regis Southsea 
Bognor East Devon Lynton and Southwold 
Bournemouth Exmouth Lynmouth Stratford-on-Avon 
Bridlington and Filey | Falmouth Lyntham Sutton-on-Sea and 
Brighton and Hove Felixstowe Malvern Mablethorpe 
Bristol, Clifton, and | Folkestone Margate Swanage 
District Harrogate Matlock Teignmouth 
Broadstairs Hastings, Minehead Torquay 
Buxton St. Leonards, etc. Newquay Weston-super-Mare 
Canterbury Herne Bay North Wales— Weymouth 
Channel Islands llifracombe (Northern Section) Whitby 
Clevedon isle of Man (Southern Section) Woodhall Spa 
Cromer isle of Wight Penzance Worthing 
Dartmoor Leamington Plymouth Wye Valley 
Dawlish Littlehampton Portsmouth Yarmouth and the 
Deal Liverpool Ramsgate Broads 
SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Aberdeen Highlands & islands Antrim | Donegal Highlands | Killarney 
Edinburgh Inverness Belfast | Dublin and the Interna- | Limerick 
Glasgow & the Clyde | Oban Cork tion al Exhibition, 1907 | Waterford 
THE CONTINENT. 
BELGIUM. (2s. 6d.) HOLLAND. (2s. 61.) SWITZERLAND. (ls.) 


ARIS. (ls.; or cloth gilt, with additional maps and plans, 2s. 6d.) 





WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S New Series of 


CONTINUOUS READERS 


UNABRIDGED. Price 9d. net. 
Twelve Volumes of the most Popular Standard Works issued for School Reading. Each volume strongly bound in art vellum, 
thread-sewn on three tapes, with strong end-papers. Printed from clear type on good paper. Well illustrated. 


1. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Daniel Defoe. 


2. UNCLE TOM'’S CABIN. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
3. FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE 


HOUSE. 


W. M. Thayer. 


4. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


E. Wetherell. 


8. OLD JACK. 


5. THE HEROES. 
6. PETER THE WHALER. 


7. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Charles Kingsley. 


W. H. G. Kingston. 


Cc. & M. Lamb. 
W. H. G. Kingston. 


9. THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


Grace Aguilar. 


10, VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 


1l. THE WATER BABIES. 


Charles Kingsley. 


12. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO., Ltd., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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draw EH perpend it to PF to meet the semicircle in H. 
Then PH, EH shall be equal to the segments of the required 
chord. 


Since PF . FE = PE’, therefore PE . EF + EF? = PE*. 
Hence EH* + EF* = PE’; theréfore HF = PE. 

Again, the triangles HPE, FHE are similar. 

PH _ FH _ PE 

PE HE EH’ 

Therefore PH . HE = PE*. 

Also PH* - HE? = PE*. Hence PH, HE are such that 
the rectangle under these lines and the difference of their 
squares are each equal to the square on PE. 

Therefore PH, HE are equal to the segments of the 
required chord. 

Vith centre P and radius PH draw a circle cutting the 
given circlein A. Join AP and produce to B, Then AB 
is the required chord. 


Therefore 


H.B.—In the absence of any express prohibition, we should 
imagine that the combining weights are to be assumed. The 
indirect method you propose would give a tolerably accurate 
result if carefully carried out. We do not know of any direct 
method. 


W. H. B.—Describe an equilateral triangle between any two 
straight lines, so that any point previously fixed between them 


is the apex. 


J 


O 


/ 








Let OX, OY be the given lines and P the given point 
between them. Draw PM perpendicular to Ox. On PM 
describe the equilateral triangle PMN. Draw NA at right 
angles to PN, cutting OY in A. Join PA. At P draw PB, 
making an angle of 60° with PA and cutting OX in B. Join 
BA. hen PAB shall be the required triangle. 

Since the angle APN = the angle APM - 60°, 
and the angle BPM = the angle APM - 60°, 
therefore the angle APN = the angle BPM. 
Also the angle PNA = the angle PMB, 
each of these being a right angle. Therefore the triangle 
APN is similar to the triangle BPM. 


Hence . = * 
_. AP_ NP 
"PB PM’ 


And the angle APB = the angle NPM. Therefore the 
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triangle PAB is similar to the triangle PMN. Hence PAB 
is an equilateral triangle. 


W. P. H.—If A and B are fixed points, find the locus of a 
point P which moves so that 2PA* + 3PB* is constant. 
(A New Geometry for Schools, Barnard and Child.) 
Join AB. Divide AB in D so that 2AD = 3DB. 
Let P be any point on the required locus. Join PA, PD, 
PB, and from P draw PE perpendicular to AB. 
Then 2PA? = 2}AD? + DP? +2AD.DE). . . . (1) 
And 3PB? = 3(BD? + DP? - 2DB.DE). . . . (2) 
But 2AD = 3DB. 
“. 22AD. DE) = 3(2DB. DE). 
Thus from (1) and (2) we have on addition 
2PA? + 3PB? = 2AD? + 3BD* + 5DP*. 
But AD, BD are both constants, and by hypvthesis 
2PA? + 3PB* is constant. Hence DP is constant. The 


required locus is therefore a circle having D as centre and 
DP as radius. 


Yelnats.—A cistern is fed by a pipe running in continuously 
for the whole of the twenty-four hours. What at least must be 
the capacity of the cistern so that every day 24 gallons may be 
drawn off uniformly between 6 aud 10 a.m., 12 gallons between 
2 and 3 p.m., and 12 gallons between 6 and 10 p.m., and so that 
the cistern shall never overflow and shall never contain less than 
4 gallons ? 

Forty-eight gallons of water are drawn off every 24 hours, 
hence the constant supply must be 2 gallons an hour. 

Suppose there are 4 gallons in the cistern at 3 p.m., at 
6 p.m. there will be 4 + 6 = 10 gallons in the cistern. Be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. the loss is (3 — 2) gallons an hour. 
Hence at 10 p.m. there will be 6 gallons in the cistern. It 
is obvious that at 6 a.m. there will be 6 + 16, or 22 gallons 
in the cistern. Then for 4 hours the loss is (6 - 2) gallons 
an hour. Thus at 10 a.m. there will be 6 gallons left in the 
cistern, Then at 2 p.m. the cistern will contain 6 + 8, or 14 
gallons. Between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m. the loss is (12 — 2) 
gallons an hour. Hence at 3 p.m. 4 gallons will be left. 

It follows therefore that the capacity of the cistern must 
be 22 gallons at least. 


Deva.—From a fort a buoy was observed at a depression i 
below the horizontal, and a gun was fired at an elevation a, but 
the shot was observed to strike the water at a depression i’. 
Show that to strike the buoy the elevation should be 6, where 

cos @ sin (@+%) _ cos?i sin @ 
cosasin(a +i) cos?# sini’ 
(Love’s Theoretical Mechanics.) = 
Let F be the position of the gun, B that of the buoy, and 
A the place where the shot strikes the water. 
The formula for the range, R, of a projectile on an in- 
clined plane is 
= = {sin (2e — i) — sin ¢} 
g cos? i ' 
where V is the velocity of projection, e the angle of eleva- 
tion, and i the inclination of the plane to the horizontal. 
In this problem the angles i, i’ being negative, we must 
change the sign of ¢ in the formula. 
Thus if we denote FB by R and FA by R,, we have 


R = —Y___ {ein (20+ i)+eini}.. 2 2... (1) 
g cos? t 
ra 

R, = Y= {ein (20+ #)+0in#. 2... . 0) 


g cos* i! ' 
But if / is the height of F above the surface of the water, 
we have 
R=—"_, andR, =..".. 
sin t sin + 
Substituting these values of R and R, in (1) and (2), and 


er , h . . 
eliminating " between the equations, we obtain the re- 


lation— 
sini ,.; — sina’ ,. ‘ — 
y , (Sin (2@ + 7) + sin 4} = ——_, {sin (2a + i) + sin @}. 
cos* t cos* 4 


sin (20+ %)+sini _ cos?é sin? 
* sin (2a + 7) + sini ~~ cos? sini” 
sin (9+ %) cos @ _ cos? é sin @ 
‘sin (a+) cosa cos? sini 
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(Established 1881.) 


For Lists and Designs apply 
to the 
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19 Highbury Place, 
London, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


or 21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 

MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., includin 
Thirty of H.M. inspectors of Schools, are using and recomme a 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isles. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isd: sired, 

See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, and 
thoroughly durable. 
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GIBSON’S 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book I., 2d.; nN. 2d. ; “TI, 24.3 2d. ; 


IV., 3d.; V., 4d. 





1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 


Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 


Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously inte mingle ed, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures, 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
end of each book. 


5. Arrangement— 
Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
before his eyes the information required in the working of 
the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 











Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, writes: “We are more than delighted with the Piano 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands.” 

Mr. J. H. VOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: " For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the eatin 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect entistaction.” 


This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
45 QUEEN STREET. 
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PLATITUDINAL 
PROGRESSIVE. 


PH.D. 


PEDAGOGICS : 
AND 


BY A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., 


( NE thing would seem to be lacking to the writers 

of books on the theory of teaching, and nowhere 
among the 350 pages of this book * can we find any 
trace of that one thing—a humour. Many 
simple ideas, which must be trite and commonplace to 
a schoolmaster of the smallest experience, are set forth 
with all the solemnity and dignity with which one 
might expect the results of a profound original research 
to be presented. Dr. Young is the assistant professor 
of the pedagogy of mathematics in the University of 
His book throws light on the char- 
acter of the position he holds, and he restricts himself 
to a discussion of education under the conditions which 
now exist in the United States. 

Although we must endorse a hint given in the preface, 
and warn the reader that he may find many articles 
in the book superfluous, dull, or even irritating, accord- 
ing to his frame of mind, yet undoubtedly the book 
contains much well worth the reading, many stimu- 
lating ideas, and some analysis which will help the most 
experienced mathematical master to put his house in 
ordet 

The first chapter deals with the need for the study 
of the pedagogy of mathematics. Teachers have been 
entrusted with the teaching of mathematics with no 
preparation save a knowledge of mathematics—indeed, 
even that qualification has not always been considered 
but the necessity for preparation is at last 
Germany is the home of pedagogy. 
Even England is waking up. We fear the English 
will hardly accept the following conclusion 
without qualification: ‘“ The examining bodies have 
made the desired modifications in their standards, and 
as the result of this there has taken place what it is 
not an exaggeration to call a revolution in the teaching 
of geometry in England.” Whether this revolution 
has been for good or evil, for the building up or the 
total destruction of geometry in our schools, remains 
At the present time there are hopeful signs 
of a healthy retrograde movement ; a position of equi- 
librium may be found. The author has just a suspicion 
of this. He writes: “ The pendulum is swinging away 
from the abstract, the formalistic, the self-satisfied 
possibly even to the other extreme.” 

The question of learning how to teach is next dis- 


sense oft 


Chicago some 


neces sary 
being appreciated. 


teacher 


to be seen 


* The Teaching of Mathematica in the Ele mentary and Secondary 
Schools. By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 
te. net.) 
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cussed. We feel that the real secret of the successful 
teacher is, as is usual, forgotten. The real teacher must 
naturally have that sympathetic—we dare even say 
mesmeric—influence over the minds of the pupils which 
arises generally from the desire to teach, a quality 
made evident very early in life. No sound teacher can 
teach unless those taught are attending and under- 
standing ; and such a condition between master and 
pupil is impossible in the presence of any cause of 
distraction, whether that cause be a critical master of 
method or even one of H.M. Inspectors. The practice 
of giving “ critical lessons ” and the frequent classes held 
in the presence of inspectors have fostered the “ lecture 
habit,” which Dr. Young denounces later on in the 
book, more than all the university education which he 
assigns as the cause. For this reason inspection is so 
often a failure. The teacher who can give an apt 
“ lecturette” when the distracting foreign body is in 
the class may be far less capable than the more nervous 
teacher whose very instinct for teaching resents the 
presence of a stranger. 

In Chapter IT. the cui bono of mathematical teaching 
is the topic. The reasons assigned are not very con- 
vincing: ‘Much practice is requisite to even fair 
success in grasping situations. Mathematics is specially 
adapted to the beginning of the practice, because its 
facts are few and uncomplicated ;” and, “ The simple 
reasoning of school mathematics can be understood by 
any normal mind if properly presented.” 

Methods and modes are next discussed, and the 
author rightly urges that the analytic method should 
in general be that of the classroom, on the ground that 
the synthetic method proves but does not explain, nor 
does it give any hints as to the process by which the 
proof was discovered. Dr. Young throughout is an 
advocate of a somewhat qualified heuristic method—or, 
rather, mode—of teaching. The mere teacher will ask 
often, while reading this book, how time is to be found. 
The professional writer on “ How to Teach” has, as a 
rule, little idea of the value of school time. Dr. Young 
gives an instance of this method, the theorem of Pytha- 
goras. His choice is unfortunate. Poor indeed would 
be the teacher who could not make this unique result, 
with its many historical applications, interesting. Dr. 
Young would first make the pupil draw a tessellated 
pavement, composed of right-angled isosceles triangles ; 
the figure of Euclid I. 47 is then thickened in over the 
lines, and the included triangles counted. Various 
other triangles with integral sides are given, and the 
areas of the squares found by measurement or weighing. 
Finally, the pupil, “ with some prompting, if necessary, 
announces the theorem and sees the need for its rigorous 
proof.” We cannot afford a whole term even for the 
climax of Euclid’s first book, and—well, we have our 
doubts. 

The following passage is worth quoting, because it 
gives a key to the purpose of the book, and also illus- 
trates the fundamental objection which the practical 
teacher will constantly raise: “In the genetic mode the 
subject matter is developed by the class, guided by the 
teacher. All work and think together, the pupils ex- 





pressing their views as permitted or requested by the 
teacher, who acts as chairman or leader, assists by 
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London and South-Western Railway. 


SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS 


To the Continent. 


CYCLING TOURS in Normandy and Brittany, 
vid Southampton. 
Available for returning from Havre, Cherbourg, 


3 to 14 Days’ Excursion Tickets 
(3rd Class Rail and 2nd Cabin Steamer) issued as follows :— 
Available for 14 Days. 


London to Havre, 24s. 6d., every Thursday. 
Southampton to Havre, 20s. Od., every Saturday. 
London to Rouen, ist Class, 38s. Od. ; 2nd Class, 28s. 6d. \ Every 
Southampton to Rouen, ist Class, 33s. 6d.; 2nd Class,26s. Ip — 
By Steamer only between Havre and Rouen. 
London to Caen, 27s. 9d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Caen, 23s. 3d., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to Trouville, 25s. 6d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Trouville, 21s. Od., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to Etretat, 29s. 2d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Etretat, 24s. 8d., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to St. Malo, for St. Servan, Dinard, Dinan, Mont St. 
Michel, ete., 24s. 6d., every Saturday. 
Southampton to St. Malo, 20s. 0d., every Saturday. 
London to Cherbourg, for Avranches, Coutanees, etc., 23s. 6d., 
every Tuesday. 
Southampton to Cherbourg, 17s. 0d., every Saturday. 
Week-end Tickets. 
London to Havre, ist Class, 29s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 22s. Od. 
Southampton to Havre, ist by om 25s. Od.; 2nd Class, 19s. Od. 
lesued every Friday, Saturday, and Monday, available for return’ up to and 
including Tuesday following date of issue. 
14 Days’ Excursion Tickets to Paris will be issued for August Bank Holiday. 








or St: Malo. 














*.* For particulars of Sailings and all further information apply to 
Mr. H. Houmxs, Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, London, S8.E., or to 
Mr. T. M. Wititams, Docks and Marine Supt., Southampton. 

The Company's Guide Book to Holiday Resorts in Normandy and Brittany 

sent free on - eppliention 
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BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY 
MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 


THE CONTINENT DOVER AND 
OSTEND. 


LONDON TO OSTEND vidi DOVER. 


Every Saturday. Return Tickets, 13s. 8d., returning 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 


—- ay oom Tickets issued from July 31 to August 5 
from London to Ostend and Brussels, and from Dover to 
Ostend, Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, and Liege. 





Return Fares from London to Brussels - 18s. 4d. 
” ” Dover - tte. Od. 
” ” London to Ostend - 138. 8d. 
” ” Dover - Te. 7d. 
” ” ” to aruges - 8s. 
” ” ” to Antwerp - 12s. 2d. 
” ” ” to Namur - 46. 
” ” ” to Liege - 158. Sd. 


Excursion Tickets at similar prices throughout the summer. 


Cheap Excursions to Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne at less than 
single fares, July 18th, and August rst and 16th. 
Rundreise (combined Tour) Tickets issued at net official prices 
Passengers can make up their own itinerary, and estimates of cost are supplied 

gratis. 
The Fastest Steamers in the world, and 
Most Luxurious Raltway Garrlages 2° e 


For tickets, information, handbills, time- bestia and tour-books (all gratis) 


apply to 
BELGIAN MAIL PACKET OFFICES, 
53 Gracechurch Street, E.C.; 72 Regent Street, W.; 
or to Messrs. Friend & Co., Dover. 








The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain & Ireland 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
HOLIDAY COURSES, 1907. 


At TOURS and HONFLEUR (French) 
At NEUWIED ON RHINE (German) 
And at SANTANDER (Spanish). 


Students assemble at French and German Centres on 
August 2nd; at Santander on August 3rd. 
The Courses last for Three Weeks. 








Handbook (price 6d. post free) giving full cntate (EpSabanses 
of Lectures, Lists of Householders receivia tudents, 
Excursions, and General Information) from the Offices of 
the Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 











AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE 


JULY 22nd to AUGUST 28th, 1907. 








WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds), 

Also EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. 
REPOUSSE. ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY- 
MAKING. CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN, 

CUT AND EMBOSSED LEATHER. 

BRUSH, BLACKBOARD, FREEARM DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD. PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. KINDERGARTEN. 
NATURS ST'IDY. FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

RECS SISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE. 





JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, 
St. George’s Studio, 
ALTRINCHAM. 





“ALLIANCE FRANGAISE.” 


FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 


BY THE SEASIDE. 
At VILLERVILLE, near TROUVILLE (Normandy), AUG, 1907—9th Year. 
General Preparation—Special Preparation for the Lond. B.A., 1907. 


Syllabus post free onal Prof. L. BASCAN, Rambouillet, 
application to \ Author of “‘ Légendes Normandes,” etc. 
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NELSON'S 
SIXPENNY CLASSICS. 


Good Clear Type. Bound in Cloth. 6d. net. 
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$4 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


questions, hints, and suggestions, sees to it that the 
discussion reaches the desired result in a reasonable 


\. length of time, but allows it all the latitude consistent 


herewith. All new matter is first developed in the 
lass in this manner. The teacher is the heart of such 
Work,” etc. The boys, as boys, are entirely forgotten 
(or are all American boys born old?). The theorist has 
created for himself a class of boys amongst whom there 
are no born idlers, no rascal! on the lookout for a chance, 
no nice boy with questionable queries ready ; rather is 
every boy an earnest student, bent on nothing so much 
as acquiring some knowledge of mathematics, a very 
Athenian for every mathematical novelty. We prefer 
the English schoolboy; nor are we prepared to grant the 
author's postulate (p. 73): “Given a child of average 
intelligence, willingness to work, desire to please his 
teacher, and to appear creditably before his comrades.” 

The “Perry” movement is given a sympathetic 
chapter. The syllabus for little engineers is favoured 
more in America than at home. “The laboratory 
method makes the mathematical dish more appetising, 
and mathematics mechanically crammed down the 
reluctant gorge will no more sharpen the wits than the 
repugnant beefsteak will nourish the sea-sick voyager.” 
Exactly ; but have not some schoolmasters discovered 
that many intelligent boys on whom the “ laboratory 
method” has been tried turn from mathematics, and 
conclude that the teacher has been wasting their time 
and trying to fool them into rediscovering what in 
many cases they already know? Some examples are 
added to this chapter; the mode of presenting the 
solution of a quadratic equation is noteworthy. 

In Chapter VII. miscellaneous points are dealt with ; 
among these are the much-discus# questions of (1) 
marks, (2) text-books, (3) examinations. On (1) Dr. 
Young writes: “ An excellent form of record is one, 
modelled somewhat on a physician’s record, in which a 
page large enough to do for the entire course is set 
apart for each pupil. The teacher looks over the 
record each day immediately after the close of the class 
exercise, and makes such entries in words as may be requis- 
ite—not necessarily an entry every day—for example :— 

Joun SMrru. 

Oct. 3.—Seems uninterested, but understands the work. 

» 4.—The work may be uninteresting because too easy. 

(Memo. Give him something special to do.) 
5. —Assigned..... for outside work. 
7.—He reported work done; handed in solution. Good ; 
commended. 
» 8 —Assigned...... 
» 11.—Worked assignment. Seems to take pride in it. (Memo. 
Continue. ) 

‘Such a record may be of much help to the teacher.” 

John Smith, we are proud of you! We are more than 
proud of your teacher! But—all roads lead to Rome, 
and all educational reform leads to one result, the in- 
crease in the already overworked schoolmaster’s duties, 
but not to any increase of receipts. 

The book ends with lengthy discussions of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry ; many excellent sugges- 
tions may be found there. The chief fault we should 
find with it all is a certain atmosphere of vagueness. 
An inspector was once addressing the mathematical 
staff of a school, and giving them an outline of the 
mathematical programme he favoured. At one point 
a master inquired, “ Would you mind telling us what 
part of the school you are now dealing with?” Ex- 
actly, that is the crux; we can all talk excellently and 
profoundly if allowed to be vague. The question thus 


put to the inspector we would put again and again 
to Dr. Young: Is he advising the teacher of the pre- 
paratory form or the master of the mathematical Sixth ? 
Nevertheless we endorse much that he has written, and 
would specially note a first lesson on logarithms on 
p. 320 (though some of the examples do not follow from 
the data); p. 322, on irrational numbers; p. 323, on 
physical formule and the necessity for considering the 
fact that “teachers of physics usually find their pupils 
unable to apply as well as they should the mathematics 
they have learned.” 

Each chapter is supplied with an excellent bibli- 
ography ; this alone would make the book valuable. 
We wish English writers would more often give such an 
ample guide to the sources of their information. 


—s) 1 Pate 


HANDWORK AND COLOUR 
INSTRUCTION.* 


\ JE have before us a book of such wonderful value 

to teachers of little children that we feel it our 
duty to draw it to their notice in a special way. We 
speak not of monetary value, but rather that of in- 
struction and teaching. 

To begin with, the book is not the outcome of a few 
weeks’ preparation or of ideas of a moment, but it is 
based on knowledge gained after a close study of chil- 
dren’s minds—little children’s—and is the evolution of 
experience practised day by day in an educational field. 

Handwork! Whatchildrendonotenjoy it ? Colour! 
How the children revel in it! Both are educational 
means to anend. This brings us to the title; and the 
book is well named. 

““Colour is one of life’s greatest joys;” and joy and 
happiness are powers for good in the world, just as 
misery and sorrow are the handmaidens of evil. The 
happy child is the good child, and everything that 
increases the capacity for happiness works goodness. 
Once get a child into a happy frame of mind, and the 
possibilities of his advancement in ideas are immeasur- 
ably great. These ideas tend towards goodness. If 
there is one thing in the world before any other which 
will arrest a child’s attention—and that is the first step 
towards happiness—it is colour; and infants’ teachers 
have found out that children like their colour in masses. 
Indeed, Froebel is our authority for saying this. “ Young 
children,” he writes, “like primitive people, begin by 
admiring and loving the stimulating colours, and like 
to have them in large masses. They take their colour 
as they take their food, at first rather greedily. The 
colour in the infant school should therefore be bold 
and bright, and not too finely graduated. Only when the 
colour hunger is satisfied does it become discriminative.” 

The book before us deals with the colours of the 
spectrum, or rather six of them—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. These tints are used as “ stand- 
ards,” and later on in the course one darker shade 
and four graduated lighter tints of each colour are 
introduced. The training of the colour-sense and a 
knowledge of the uses and effects of colour, as well as 
the laws of colour-harmony, are therefore correctly 
taught. This would not be possible were it not for 
the forethought of the publishers, who have wisely 
provided the materials for the lessons. 


* Educational Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction, based on the 
Spectrum. By Florence Kirk. Leeds: E. J. Arnold and Son, Ltd. 
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“* Absolutely accurate.”— Cycling. 
“Handy and reliable.”—C.7.C. Gazette. 
“They are the best road books.”—Scottish Cyclist. 
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Chichester. Ripon. Wells. South-East Division (London Section). 
Durham. Rochester. Winchester Western Division (S.W., Midlands, and Wales). 
Ely. a — Seemann ‘ SCOTLAND. Complete in one volume. 
ool ~y a York. IRELAND. Preliminary volume, 200 Contour Plans, 1/- 
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$4 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


questions, hints, and suggestions, sees to it that the 
discussion reaches the desired result in a reasonable 
length of time, but allows it all the latitude consistent 
herewith. All new matter is first developed in the 
class in this manner. The teacher is the heart of such 
work,” etc. The boys, as boys, are entirely forgotten 
(or are all American boys born old?). The theorist has 
created for himself a class of boys amongst whom there 
are no born idlers, no rascal on the lookout for a chance, 
no nice boy with questionable queries ready ; rather is 
every boy an earnest student, bent on nothing so much 
as acquiring some knowledge of mathematics, a very 
Athenian for every mathematical novelty. We prefer 
the English schoolboy; nor are we prepared to grant the 
author’s postulate (p. 73): “ Given a child of average 
intelligence, willingness to work, desire to please his 
teacher, and to appear creditably before his comrades.” 

The “Perry” movement is given a sympathetic 
chapter. The syllabus for little engineers is favoured 
more in America than at home. “The laboratory 
method makes the mathematical dish more appetising, 
and mathematics mechanically crammed down the 
reluctant gorge will no more sharpen the wits than the 
repugnant beefsteak will nourish the sea-sick voyager.” 
Exactly ; but have not some schoolmasters discovered 
that many intelligent boys on whom the “ laboratory 
method” has been tried turn from mathematics, and 
conclude that the teacher has been wasting their time 
and trying to fool them into rediscovering what in 
many cases they already know? Some examples are 
added to this chapter; the mode of presenting the 
solution of a quadratic equation is noteworthy. 

In Chapter VII. miscellaneous points are dealt with ; 
among these are the much-discussed questions of (1) 
marks, (2) text-books, (3) examinations. On (1) Dr. 
Young writes: “‘ An excellent form of record is one, 
modelled somewhat on a physician’s record, in which a 
page large enough to do for the entire course is set 
apart for each pupil. The teacher looks over the 
record each day immediately after the close of the class 
exercise, and makes such entries in words as may be requis- 
ite—not necessarily an entry every day—for example :— 

Joun SMrru. 

Oct. 3.—Seems uninterested, but understands the work. 
» 4—The work may be uninteresting because too easy. 
(Memo. Give him something special to do.) 
5. —Assigned...... for outside work. 
7.—He reported work done; handed in solution. Good ; 
commended. 
8. —Assigned...... 
1.—Worked assignment. Seems to take pride in it. (Memo. 
Continue. ) 


“Such a record may be of much help to the teacher.” 

John Smith, we are proud of you! We are more than 
proud of your teacher! But—all roads lead to Rome, 
and all educational reform leads to one result, the in- 
crease in the already overworked schoolmaster’s duties, 
but not to any increase of receipts. 

The book ends with lengthy discussions of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry ; many excellent sugges- 
tions may be found there. The chief fault we should 
find with it all is a certain atmosphere of vagueness. 
An inspector was once addressing the mathematical 
staff of a school, and giving them an outline of the 
mathematical programme he favoured. At one point 
a master inquired, “ Would you mind telling us what 
part of the school you are now dealing with?” Ex- 
actly, that is the crux; we can all talk excellently and 
profoundly if allowed to be vague. The question thus 


put to the inspector we would put again and again 
to Dr. Young: Is he advising the teacher of the pre- 
paratory form or the master of the mathematical Sixth ? 
Nevertheless we endorse much that he has written, and 
would specially note a first lesson on logarithms on 
p. 320 (though some of the examples do not follow from 
the data); p. 322, on irrational numbers; p. 323, on 
physical formule and the necessity for considering the 
fact that “ teachers of physics usually find their pupils 
unable to apply as well as they should the mathematics 
they have learned.” 

Each chapter is supplied with an excellent bibli- 
ography ; this alone would make the book valuable. 
We wish English writers would more often give such an 
ample guide to the sources of their information. 


—> >t Pete 


HANDWORK AND COLOUR 
INSTRUCTION.* 


\W E have before us a book of such wonderful value 

to teachers of little children that we feel it our 
duty to draw it to their notice in a special way. We 
speak not of monetary value, but rather that of in- 
struction and teaching. 

To begin with, the book is not the outcome of a few 
weeks’ preparation or of ideas of a moment, but it is 
based on knowledge gained after a close study of chil- 
dren’s minds—little children’s—and is the evolution of 
experience practised day by day in an educational field. 

Handwork! Whatchildrendonotenjoy it? Colour! 
How the children revel in it! Both are educational 
means to anend. This brings us to the title; and the 
book is well named. 

“Colour is one of life’s greatest joys;” and joy and 
happiness are powers for good in the world, just as 
misery and sorrow are the handmaidens of evil. The 
happy child is the good child, and everything that 
increases the capacity for happiness works goodness. 
Once get a child into a happy frame of mind, and the 
possibilities of his advancement in ideas are immeasur- 
ably great. These ideas tend towards goodness. If 
there is one thing in the world before any other which 
will arrest a child’s attention—and that is the first step 
towards happiness—it is colour; and infants’ teachers 
have found out that children like their colour in masses. 
Indeed, Froebel is our authority for saying this. “ Young 
children,” he writes, “like primitive people, begin by 
admiring and loving the stimulating colours, and like 
to have them in large masses. They take their colour 
as they take their food, at first rather greedily. The 
colour in the infant school should therefore be bold 
and bright, and not too finely graduated. Only when the 
colour hunger is satisfied does it become discriminative.” 

The book before us deals with the colours of the 
spectrum, or rather six of them—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. These tints are used as “ stand- 
ards,” and later on in the course one darker shade 
and four graduated lighter tints of each colour are 
introduced. The training of the colour-sense and a 
knowledge of the uses and effects of colour, as well as 
the laws of colour-harmony, are therefore correctly 
taught. This would not be possible were it not for 
the forethought of the publishers, who have wisely 
provided the materials for the lessons. 


* Educational Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction, based on the 
Spectrum. By Florence Kirk. Leeds: E. J. Arnold and Son, Ltd. 
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“ Absolutely accurate.”— Cycling. 


y ATH 7 “Handy and reliable.”"—C.7.C. Gazette. 
e “They are the best road books.”—Scottish Cyclist. 


Profusely lilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 



























‘*The series bids fair to become an indispensable com- .. THE.. 
panion to the cathedral tourist in England.” — 7'imes. t ; 
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BELL’S HANDBOOKS T0 GALL AND INGLIS, 25 Paternoster Square, London; 
CONTINENTAL GHURGCHES. and EDINBURGH. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. *“STRIP’ MAPS. 





Chartres. | pene 4 mean Mont St. Michel. CALL & INGLIS’ ae pray 
Rouen. Paris (Notre Dame). ' Bayeux. \ 





COUNTY MAPS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Always ask for Gall and Inglis’ Maps. 


London: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MARLBOROUGH’S TRAVELLERS’ PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CONVERSATION. 
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The Numerals ; Weights and Measures; Washing L ist ; Comprehensive Dictionary of Words in Daily Use. 
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55 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Chapter III. is devoted to the scheme of work and 
list of spectrum colour apparatus and materials for 
use in the different classes, and a full scheme is detailed 
on the first page. The scheme is very carefully thought 
out, and is so arranged that it can be modified for small 
schools or detailed for large ones—that is, there are 
suggestions for all sorts and conditions of schools. In 
the list of materials to be used there is even the chalk— 
“spectrum chalks for blackboard ”’—with suggestions 
of subjects to be coloured. 

The work suggested for the babies seems to be par- 
ticularly well detailed in Chapter IV., and by means 
of the illustrations, which are numerous, no teacher 
should fail to understand the scheme. The materials 
are simple, and the work pretty, and therefore effective. 

Beyond this we note the graduation. Design is now 
introduced more fully, and for a set purpose. Take, 
for example, designs numbered one, five, and seven, 
which are the cross of St. George, the cross of St. Andrew, 
and the rainbow. Not only are these set to be drawn, 
but the children are told what they mean. The stories 
of the two patron saints are told very prettily, and the 
children cannot fail to be interested in them. As 
regards the rainbow, there is the Bible story, a British 
legend concerning it, an old saying, a Norse legend, 
the story of Iris, a Persian legend, and selections for 
reading or learning from Longfellow and Wordsworth. 
This is real teaching, putting us very much in mind 
of the excellent young children’s work we saw in a 
London exhibition some few years ago. 

Turning the book over page by page, one is struck 
by the variety of the teaching, and consequently the 
materials to be used. In the lessons for the first class 
a course of spectrum paper-ball drill is introduced 
which is novel and certainly very effective. If one 
asked, Where is the correlation here ? the answer would 
be found in a note to one of the exercises. “ This is 
exactly the same movement as is necessary in swinging 
the arms to draw a freearm circle on the blackboard ” 

an exercise taught in another course by the authoress. 
The mosaic work and paper folding arranged for this 
class are both excellent preparations for the future 
drawing lessons. For this teachers of older children 
will be grateful. In the paper-cutting exercises for the 
same class the patterns fall under three forms—“ life, 
beauty, and knowledge ’’—which is the euphuistic way 
of saying “ free-cutting of objects, symmetrical cutting, 
and geometrical cutting.” These two last are com- 
pletely illustrated, covering some twenty pages of the 
book. Now come number and mat designs, following 
which are drawing and colour work with pastels and 
brush drawing. 

The whole scheme for infants is supplemented by a 
course of lessons for juniors, which we take to mean, 
as a rule, the lowest class in an upper department. 
Such a course is very much needed, and if it were gener- 
ally adopted we should hear of no complaints as regards 
the breaking of work between the two sections of our 
schools. The work of our lower standards—this term 
dies hard—would indeed be a continuation of that in 
the infants’ schools. And the Board of Education 
would be satisfied ! 

Mrs. Kirk, the authoress, who, we note, is the authoress 
too of the Freearm Drawing issued by the same pub- 
lishers, has our sincere congratulations on the compila- 
tion of this book. As the mistress of one of England’s 
best schools, her experience has been wide. She has 
experimented for years. Her children have been the 


gainers, and now that her system has been perfected 
she sends the book out to her sisters in the profession. 
Not in England only is she known ; for the Belle Vue 
Infants’ School in Bradford, where she works lovingly 
in complete accord with her little ones’ hearts, is visited 
by education representatives from all parts of the world. 
We may now make use of her ideas for the small outlay 
of five shillings, and no education authorities ought 
to grudge the expense of the proper materials for use. 
The publishers have done well in issuing with the book 
a complete list of these, from a perusal of which we notice 
they are wonderfully cheap. The book itself is sub- 
stantial in every way. Its paper, printing, and illus- 
trations—both in colour and in black and white—are 
excellent, and the sympathy with which the instruc- 
tions are couched speaks well for the able editor through 
whose hands the pages have passed. With Miss Mar- 
garet M‘Millan, whose work on the late Bradford School 
Board will not soon be forgotten, and who writes the 
preface of the book, we hope and believe that Systematic 
Colour Instruction for Children, based on the Spectrum; 
will meet with the success it surely deserves. 


An Improved School Blackboard. (Ordish and Paternoster.) 

The demand for an improvement on the ordinary blackboard 
is keenly felt by the majority of teachers. All recognise that 
much valuable time is wasted, and that much annoyance is 
caused, by the obliteration of matter which it is desired to retain 
from one lesson to another. The “O and P” Blackboard is 
designed to satisfy this demand. It consists of two framed 
boards strongly hinged together, fitted snugly within the 
frames of which are two other boards. The inner ones are made 
to lie quite simply one over the other in either direction, by 
means of a projecting pin at each end which turns in an elongated 
recess under the raised hinges. By these means perfect stability 
and rigidity are secured. There are no intricate parts, and 
absolutely nothing to get out of order. We have ourselves 
inspected’ a specimen, and strongly recommend all practical 
teachers to write to the makers at 11 Howard Road, Waltham- 
stow, E., for particulars. 

A Progressive Atlas of Comparative Geography. By P. H. 
U Estrange. (Messrs. Philip and Son.) 

This atlas of sixty-nine well-printed sheets is specially designed 
to accompany the same editor’s “ Progressive Course.”’ It deals 
first with the world as a whole, showing heights and depths, 
temperatures, isobars and winds, ocean currents, rainfall, natural 
and industrial vegetation, trade routes, and British possessions. 
Then the various regions are taken separately, in series showing 
physical facts, political facts, temperatures, pressures and winds, 
rainfall (these climatic factors usually for summer and winter 
respectively), and others, such as industries, communications, 
and density of population. 

Such a selection shows that the compiler appreciates modern 
views as to geography, and the way in which the maps are 
constructed (for example, the introduction of comparatively 
few names, yet those the really important ones) shows him to 
be a skilful teacher. A good point is the employment of equal 
area maps. Thus, instead of the usual Mercator for the map 
of the British Empire, the Mollweide projection is used, and the 
grotesque exaggeration of those parts near the Polar regions is 
avoided. 

Another praiseworthy matter is that nearly all the maps are 
coloured according to elevation, and one could wish that the 
higher parts were even more distinctively coloured. There are 
other points which make this atlas different from the ordinary 
school atlas, among them being the test-maps printed on the 
back of those showing the physical and political features of the 
more important regions. Certainly an atlas worth careful con- 
sideration by every teacher of geography. 


The Manipulation of the Brush as applied to Design. By Stanle, 
Thorogood. (George Philip and Son.) 

Mr. Thorogood’s book has now reached the fourth edition, 
which is perhaps the greatest commendation that it can have. 
In the present issue several new plates have been added, making 
the work still more complete. As an illustration of the drawing 
of simple natural forms with the brush, and their application 
to pattern, the book still maintains its place in the front rank. 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING IN 
BRITAIN. 
BY HAROLD ARMITAGE. 


|‘ connection with Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons’ issue of a set of historical readers* illus- 
trated solely by means of examples from the works of 
the best historical painters, it will be interesting to glance 
at the records of this kind of art in Britain. When, 
on the evening of October 16, 1834, the lamentable 
fire broke out which destroyed St. Stephen’s Chapel at 
Westminster, a rare and superb example of fourteenth- 
century architecture, which, erected by Edward the 
Third, had become ultimately the meeting-place of the 
Commons, the porter at the Royal Academy burst into 
the library there to announce the news. ‘“* Now—now, 
you young artists, there is a fine chance for you; the 
Parliament House is afire.” By its usually tedious 
processes of long speeches, inquiries, and commissions, 
Parliament arrived at the same opinion some years 
later, and agreed that the decoration of the new Houses 
of Parliament, built upon the same site, would offer 
an excellent opportunity of encouraging British art, if 
British artists were to be set to decorate its walls with 
historical paintings. 

At this time the traditions of native painting did 
not reach far back. Before the eighteenth century 
the most important works of art wrought in this country 
had come from the studios of foreign painters, but now 
there appeared artists of such note as Hogarth, Richard 
Wilson, Allan Ramsay, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, and others, who produced pictures comparable 
with the best works painted in other countries; and, 
indeed, they have been able ever since to maintain 
their position amongst the world’s artists of first rank. 
Not yet, however, had the most famous English his- 
torical painters appeared. Reynolds, it is true, did a 
little historical painting, but he used to say, “ History 
costs me too dear;” and so historical painting at this 
period was relegated to Sir James Thornhill (1676-1734), 
the father-in-law of Hogarth; and to Hayman (1708- 
76), Gainsborough’s master, artists famous in their own 
day, but little regarded now. 

While the works of Thornhill and Hayman were still 
held in remembrance, the painting of historical pictures 
was carried on by Benjamin West, John Singleton 
Copley (both Americans), by James Barry (a native of 
Cork), James Northcote, Opie, and other artists; and 
West’s work is worthy of special commendation, be- 
cause he broke away from the foolish convention of 
painting the figures in modern history in the clothes 
and armour of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Historical painting received considerable stimulus in 
1786, when Alderman Boydell, stung by a statement 
that genius for historical painting did not exist in 
England, had a large gallery built in Pall Mall, and 
gave the leading artists commissions to fill it with 
pictures. These works were dispersed long ago, but 
Redgrave, commenting upon them, has written: “Some 
few paintings had great merit, and were not wanting 
in vigorous original conception and design; others 
were theatrical and extravagant, exaggerated by faulty 
composition and bad drawing ; but the most common 
defect was the total absence of historic feeling, the 
display of mere common life prettily decked and draped ; 
while|some, indeed, whose only character was an at- 


* Highroads of History. See advertisene st, page 40. 
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tempted humour, closely approached caricature.” Al- 
together, however, there has been less historical painting 
in England than on the Continent, for there both the 
Church and the State have commissioned many large 
pictures for the decoration of halls and of churches. 

At the time that the old Parliament House was 
destroyed by fire the principal painters of historical 
subjects were Haydon, Hilton, Etty, Dyce, Eastlake, 
Armitage, and Maclise. In 1841 a commission was 
appointed to consider the question of giving State aid 
for the encouragement of art in connection with the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament; and 
though many experts, including Sir Charles Eastlake, 
were against the use of fresco, as a process strange to 
British artists, full of technical difficulties, and needing 
pure air and a dry climate, it was resolved to intro- 
duce fresco painting, and a cartoon competition was 
announced, with a number of prizes of £300, £200, and 
£100. This was followed by a fresco competition with 
similar prizes. Then six artists were asked to submit 
designs on approval; but it was laid down that this 
request implied no undertaking to employ those painters 
finally—and, in fact, they were not so employed. Four 
years later Dyce received a definite commission for 
some frescoes, and afterwards there was an oil paintings 
competition. But the artists were now being worn out 
by these fruitless contests. Moreover, absurd positions 
were chosen for pictures; the public became impatient, 
and lost interest in the matter; and as it would be 
much too tedious to go through all the stages of these 
protracted proceedings, we may state that the whole 
matter was muddled, and the sequel was neglect, dis- 
appointment, waste, disillusion, and dirt. Another blow 
to the scheme was the death of the Prince Consort, who 
had shown great interest in the movement. Such 
frescoes as were painted promptly began to decay as 
soon as the last touch had been added; so that alto- 
gether it may be said that in the case of some of the 
painters, and particularly of Dyce, a really distinguished 
artist, it would have been much better if they had not 
wasted the most valuable years of their lives in this 
sterile endeavour to found a British school of historical 
painting. Maclise did gain some success, and he richly 
deserved it for his great zeal and for the admirable way 
in which his courage rose with every difficulty. His 
frescoes were painted on dry plaster, fresco secco, and 
then protected with water glass, a substance discovered 
some years ago by Dr. Fuchs, for it was believed that 
frescoes in which this material had been used would 
remain bright and durable ; but even Maclise’s frescoes 
have shown signs of decay. 

Fresco is an Italian word which means “ fresh,” and 
it indicates paintings made upon plaster newly laid 
on and wet; but just as a few years ago ill-informed 
people began to talk of pen-and-ink drawing as etching, 
regardless of the etymology of the word, so the term 
fresco is now loosely applied to most pictures painted 
on walls. The painting in real fresco, the buon fresco 
of the Italians, needs to be done rapidly and with cer- 
tainty, because alterations and corrections are difficult 
to make. Any portions of plaster that have not been 
painted upon when the day’s work is done are cut away, 
and the next day wet plaster is put in its place. Ford 
Madox Brown used spirit fresco in his decoration of 
the Town Hall at Manchester, and it is claimed for this 
method that the frescoes are durable, resist damp and 
changes in temperature, and may be washed with soap 
and water. 
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CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 
Telephone—3379 Wall. 


Principal—Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at work, 
and New Students can enter at once :— 
CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 
CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day and 
Saturday Classes. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Sat. and Evg. Classes. 
OXFORD LOCALS. New Classes begin in September. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. Junior, Senior, and Higher. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 
KINDERGARTEN CERT., NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


L.L.A. CLASSES FOR 1908 EXAM. BECIN FIRST WEEK IN SEPT. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, 
and GIRL CLERKS. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of 
BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, on SATURDAYS. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate meets on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The Course includes special lessons on VOICE 
PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same ave 
demonstrated. Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the 
teaching of Music according to the recent “ Suggestions” issued by the Board 
of Education. The 8.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher 
should possess. 
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THE SGHOOLMISTRESS © 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
| ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. ON PENNY. 
j TEACHERS not already Subscribers should order from their Nevs- 
agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
HOWARTH BARNES, 149 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 


— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and al! Mistresses. 
: Full Notes on Certificate Literature, 


Address $ 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


“ SCHCOLMISTRESS, HOWARTH BARNES, 
LONDON.” 149 Fleet Streot, LONDON, E.c. 


LIBRARY, OFFICE, and BOARD 
ROOM FURNITURE. 


Also Sectional Bookcases, Deed 
Boxes, & Fireproof Safes. 


Oak Secretaire Bookcase, 5 
ft. high x 2 ft. 6 wide x 11 in. 
deep, closed, writing slope, 
"141 in. deep, lock and key com- 
plete, 





Lists Free. 
Estab. 1830. Tele. No, 13604 Central 
All Goods guaranteed. 
Oak Shutter, front filing 


Cabinet, 8 drawers (self lock- 
ing), 37s. 6d. 


L. P. SOLOMON, 


65 Queen Victoria Street, and 





5 Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
LONDON, E.c, 








| SAVE YOU 


I put into pe pocket the profit which Cycle 
Makers compel you to pay to their local Agents, 
In a word, I make you YOUR OWN Oycle Agent. 
You can buy from me, on easy terms, at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES—the same prices that Cycle Agents 
tu — SWIFTS, - - 
MPHS, PROGRESS, CENTAURS, HUMBERS, 
PREMIERS, ROVERS, and SINGERS. 
RUDGE-WHITWORTHS from 24, 108, cash. 
Machines sent on approval and 12 years’ guarantee 


A HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY-MADE FREE WHEEL CYCLE 
E a 3, 19s. Cash. 

dw, Easy payments from $s. 
@ Monthly. 
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World Pe SO ER SL! FOR LISTS TO-DAY. | 











DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











Crown 8vo. 108 pages. s0 Illustrations. Price rs. 
Set of Models of Ear, ros. 6d. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 


By W. EDMUNDS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


“This is an admirable little book. The elements of physiological acoustics 
are described with remarkable lucidity and accuracy, and there is a wealth of 
illustration both in the text and in the diagrams.”"— Nature. 





BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


NELSON’S PICTURES OF THE EMPIRE. 


Each Sheet beautifully printed in Colours, 28 inches by 21 inches. 
>n1C8KS—Unmounted, 1s, each net; with metal mounts at top and 
bottom, 1s. 6d. net; mounted on thick cards, eyeletted, and var- 
nished, 2s. net; mounted on linen, with wooden rollers and 
varnished, 2s. 6d. net. 





T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 


NOW READY. Price 3d.; post free, 40. 


Che Practical Ceacher’s 


Art Monthly 


FOR JULY. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

















Order from your Bookseller now, or send to 
‘*The Practical Teacher” Office, 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 





85 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Nelson’s Cameos of Literature. 


VOL. I. 
Some English Essays. 


Selected and Edited by Ricuarp Wixson, B.A. 


256 pages. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


This volume contains a selection of the easier English 
essays arranged in chronological order from 
Robert 


Bacon to 
Louis Stevenson. Most of the selected papers 
are of a narrative character, while others are not only of 
human but of historical interest, serving to bring vividly 
before the mind of the young reader the appearance, 
manners, and customs of English people of bygone ages. 

The authors from whose works essays or papers have 
been selected are: Bacon, Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, Irving, Thackeray, 
Stevenson. 

To 240 pages of text there are 16 pages of “ Commen- 
tary,” intended to explain some of the allusions made in 
the selected essays. The editor has, however, consistently 
kept in view the fact that the book is intended for the 
youthful reader, and has endeavoured to avoid making a 
difficulty more difficult by means of annotation. The 
look is not intended for that minute study which in 
middle school life so often kills all literary interest. It 
is meant to be read and enjoyed, to throw light on past 
iges from a human standpoint. 





The Illustrations consist of reproductions from old | 


prints, statuary, and paintings, and are designed not only 
to adorn the volume but also to elucidate the text. 

In general appearance the book avoids what has for 
senerations erroneously been thought suitable for a school 
hook. There is no reason why a volume to be used for 
educational purposes should repel the young student by 
its lack of taste and brightness. 


| 
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VOL. .II. 


The Harp of Youth. 


A Book of Poetry for School and Home. 
Edited by W. Jenkyn Tuomas, M.A. 
288 pages. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

This volume contains a selection from the works of 
the best poets, roughly arranged in chronological order, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century to our own 
day. The editor has had wide experience of English 
literature teaching in secondary schools, and has selected 
those poems which he has found young people can really 
appreciate: poems of action and of narrative interest 
rather than poems of reflection or introspection, poems 
which rouse the spirit rather than those which are 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” At the 
same time he has chosen many exquisite lyrical poems, 
though giving the preference to those which are con- 
nected in subject matter with things which fall within 
the experience of youth. 

The notes which are appended to this volume are con- 
cisely written and explanatory of allusions which must be 
understood if the reader is to appreciate the poem to the 
full from a literary point of view. The volume is very 
beautifully illustrated with reproductions of some of the 
finest paintings in our own and foreign galleries. These 
picture’ are really illustrations and not mere embellish- 
ments. For example, Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad” is ac- 
companied by Watts’s picture of the Knight, his “ Lady 
of Shalott” by Waterhouse’s picture ; an old Christmas 
carol is accompanied by Murillo’s Nativity ; Dryden’s 
“Ode to Music” by Domenichino’s St. Cecilia ; and so 
on. There are in all thirty of these exquisite pictures 
included in the volume, which is the only school anthol- 
ogy illustrated in this manner, 





THOMAS NELSON 


AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 








JUST READY. 





Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 


Volume XXVII. of 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS.—The Publishers will be pleased to supply a copy of this 


useful volume, post free, at the reduced price of 8s. 6d. 


“The Practical Teacher” Offices: 
T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Application should be made to 

















BOOKS for HOLIDAY READING 
NELSON'S 
LIBRARY. 


Large Type. Fine Paper. _—_ Cloth Extra, Gilt Back. 
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THE BEST COPYRIGHT 
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Net. LIVING NOVELISTS .. . 
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NEW VOLUMES. 


QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. 
INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


DAVID GRI EVE. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED :— 


















THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. By Mrs. Humpary Warp. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Anrnoxy Hors. 
THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. By Miss Macwavontan. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By Str Guseer Parker. 
ROBERT ELSMERE: By Mrs. Hompnry Warp. 
No. 5 JOHN STREET. : By Ricuarp WuirTsixe. 






Future Volumes will appear EVERY FORTNIGHT—namely, the 
first and third Wednesday in each month. 













THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternosier Row, London, E.C. Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York 
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Round the World under Personal Escort, leaving August 27. 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS. 


THE AUSTRIAN ALPS (THE SALZKAMMERGUT), leaving 
July 15, August 18, and September 9. 

PARIS and SWITZERLAND, including Andermatt, Furka 
and Grimsel Passes, Chamonix, ete. fortnightly 
during season. 

BELGIUM, RHINE, BLACK FOREST, and SWITEERLAND, 
ete., frequently during season. 
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THROUGH THE DOLOMITES, July 5, 26, August 16, 30. 
SWISS ALPINE TOURS, July 3, 17, 31, ote. 


GERMANY and AUSTRIA, July 1, 2%, August 12, and 
September 2. 

THE PYRENEES, including Visit te BORDEAUX EX- 
HIBITION, July .27, eto. 

SAXON SWITZERLAND, leaving July 8, August 5, etc. 

SCOTLAND. — THE TROSSACHS and HIGHLANDS, fort- 
nightly from July 16. 

TROSSACHS, HIGHLANDS, and BALMORAL TOURS, 
July 3, 17, 31, and fortnightly. 

MOUNTAINS AND LOCHS TOURS, alternate Fridays from 
July 5 to September 13. 

KILLARNEY and the SOUTH OF IRELAND, 

fortnightly from July 2, 16, 90, weekly during August, 
and to September 24 inclusive. 


ACHIL and CONNEMARA, fortnightly from July 13. 


SCANDINAVIAN TOURS. 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS. 


WESTERN NORWAY, leaving .July 2, 13, 16, Gtce. 14 
Guineas. 

NORWAY.—FIORDS, LAKES, and MOUNTAINS, leaving 
July 2%, 16, 30, ete, 18), Guineas. 

SWEDEN.—LAKES, RIVERS, and FORESTS, leaving July 
13, 97, eto. 19 Guineas. 

DENMARK and SWEDEN, leaving July 17, 31, etc. 25 
Guineas. 

Inclusive fares, providing travel, hotels, excursions, fees, transfers, 
conveyance of baggage, conductor, ete. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 
By the principal Raitway, Steamship, and Carriage Routes to the 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH CAPS, and al) parts of 
SCANDINAVIA, with or without hotel accommodation: 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 
Leaving at frequent intervals throughout the Season by the fol: 
lowing first-class steamers :— 
VEcTis, OPHIR, MIDNIGHT SUN, 
ST. SUNNIVA, HAAKON Vil, IRMA. 


Descriptive Illustrated Programmes, with maps, etc., of all the 
above arrangements, free on application. 
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Forthcoming Arrangements. 





*» 


CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS. 





PARIS, evety Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 


HOLLAND and DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER ZEE, 
every Saturday. , 






BRUMELS, FIELD OF WATERLOO, and ANTWEBF, 


every Saturday and Monday. 
THE RHINE, visiting Cologne, Coblence, Ehrenbreitstein, 


Stolzenfels, St. Goar, Rheinfels, Bingen, and Wiesbaden, 


July 13, 27, ete. 








POPULAR a 


Including Travel and Accommodation. 


A WEEK IN SWITZERLAND as & 
A WEEK AT GENEVA or LAUSANNE ... 6 6 
NINE DAYS’ TOUR GENEVA and CHAMONIX 7 7 
A-WEEK AT INTERLAKEN .. 77 
CONDUCTED TOUR TO LUCERNE Lot tan 
2 with Lady Conductor for Lady Members. 
ZURION and FALLS OF RHINE, Etc. .. 880 
A WEEK ON THE RHINE... a 
FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES TO denwas: by 
S.¥. “Midnight Sun,” from July 6 


INDEPENDENT TICKETS. 
Cook's Tickets are available all over the World, either 


for simple journeys or the most complex tours, and ~ 


give special facilities with regard to break of journey 
and conveyance of luggage. Holders can obtain infor- 


mation and advice from the Agents and Representatives, - 


. 


— 


~~ 


and use of Offices of the Firm for Correspondence. © 


Interpreters at the principal Stations and Seaports. 


Selected Independent Tours in England, Scotland, Ireland, — 
North and South Wales, Isle of Man, Channel Islands, 
Isle of Wight, ete. 





_ THAMES RIVER TRIPS. 
Coaches, Landaus, ete., for Driving Parties. 








Special Advantages to Holders of Cook’s Tickets for Insuring Baggage against Loss. 
Wlustrated Programmes free on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, LONDON, and Branches. 


Baggage, etc., collected, stored, and forwarded. 
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